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A SYSTEMATIC TYPOLOGICAL CONTRAST 
BETWEEN ENGLISH AND PORTUGUESE* 



Maky Aizawa Kato 

Pontiftcia XJrxivtrtidcd* CatMica <U Sdo Paulo 

In an article called "Contrastive analysis revisited", Ruth Berman (1978: 
210) suggests that instead of "the dotailed listings of differences" advocated 
by descriptive linguists, modern contrastive linguistics should aim at expla- 
nation rather than more description. In other words, the points to bo con- 
trasted should "be explained in some more general, motivated, and system- 
atic way", rather than being stated in the kind of "sober taxonomy" advo- 
cated by Joos. 

Berman claims that such analysis is "a valubalo tool in deciding on the 
emphasis — both of presentation and practice of now materials in the target 
language". 

In order to attain a level of explanation, she suggests a model of con- 
trastive analysis to be used between languages that are not genetically re- 
lated. The comparison should follow the parameters below: 
"A. 1) obligatory similarities (universals) 

2) ohance (non-genetic) similarities 
B. 3) genetic differences 

4) systematic non-genetic differences 

5) idyosynchratic differences" 

Berman (1970 : 219). 

I will prefer to tiso the concept of "typological difference" rather than 
that of "genetic difference" as sometimes we may not be aware of some remote 
genetic relationship between languages. And besides, English and Portuguese 
are both Indo-European languages and, as such, they must share many 

* I am indobtod to Leila Barbara and Kanavillil Rajagopalan for valuable com- 
ments on content and form. 

O 
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genotie similarities, but on the other hand as they belong to difforont sub- 
classes (the Gormanic and the Romance languages), they would also clas- 
sify as genetically non-related at this level of subclassification. The following 
parameters will thoreforc bo used to contrast English and Portuguese: 

A. 1. obligatory similarities (universals) 

2. typological similarities 

3. chance non-typological similarities 

B. typological differences 

5. systematic non-typological differences 

6. idyosyncratic differences 1 

Both English and Portuguese are SVO languages and, as such, thoy sharo 
many similarities. Thus it is typical of SVO languages to have postnominal 
modifiers unlike SOV languages, like Japanese, which have only pronominal 
ones 2 Contrast the following examples, in which the nuclear noun is stressed; 

1. Porkiguese English Japanese 

casa sobro o monte house on the hill 
crianqa quo chora child that cries 

walk painted blue 



paredes pintadas do 
azul 



yama-no-ue-no ye 
naku kodomo 
ao-de nutc-aru kabe 



However, as English retains somo features of its former SOV structure 
within the noun phrase (KP), in many respects it resembles a typical SOV 
language rather than Portuguese. Obsorve that in tho constructions in 2. 
the nuclous is to tho left in Portugucso and to tho right in English and Ja- 
panese. Moreovor tho pre-modifier in English and Japaneso can bo a noun, 
an adjective or a verb. 



2. Portuguese 

mae do JoSo 
mesa rodonda 
follias cafdas 
porta da cozinha 



English 

John's mother 
round table 
fallon leaves 
kitchon door 



Japanese 

John-no okaassan 
ma ami teiburu 
otitoru happa 
okatc«no too 



With rogard to certain types of adjectives (intensifiers), however, Por- 
tuguese can have pronominal modification like English and Japanese as 
can bo obsorved in 3. 



1 This papor will not doal with 1. or 0. as tho formor falls within tho domain of 
thoorotical linguistics and tho lattor cannot havo a systematic account. 

* I am excluding tho quantifiers, demonstratives and possonsn os, which havo 
a dolimitativo function (determiners), rathor titan a qualifying one. It scoihh that tho 
dotorminors aro pronominal in both SVO and SOV languagos. 
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<! Portuguese EngM 
oxcolonto idem excellent idea subarashii omaitsuku 

more acaso mere chance taimaru cliansu 

But unlike English and Japanese, the most productive position for ad- 
jectives in Portuguese is the postnominal one.* Moreover both Enghsh and 
Japanese allow recursive premodification of nouns by adjectives while Per- 
is constrained to have just one pronominal adjective. Observe ,a 
4 that when a noun is recursively modified in Portuguese, either the adjec- 
ts ^ ^ the noun, the HP l-king like • ™»£ 
pattern of English, or wo have what a Brawl* n linguist, Lemlo (1979), has 
called an "adjectival sandwich". 
4. Portuguese 

descobertas ciontfficas nova . .lovaa descobertas cientificas 

English Japanese 

new scientific discoveries atarashii kagaku-no Mmmet 

English also resembles Japanese in that not only adjectives but 

types of adjectival phrases, can appear in prenom.nal pos.tion. Poit igucse 

^ the othe hand allows two-word pre.nodifiers only when the noun is also 

followed by a long postniodifier, yielding again a "sandwich" sort of con- 

struction: 

5. Portuguese English Jw™se 

intorcssimtes ideias interesting ideas omoshiroi kaiigae 
— voiy intorosting idoas totemo omo3hiroi 



kaiigae 



ideias muito intei'os- 
santcs 



Portuguese 

a oxtromamonto e.nbaracosa situate do Govornadov do Estado 
English 

the oxtromolv embarassing situation of the State Governor 

HolTet it is not any adjectival phrase that can modify a N pronominal! v 

. 1'horo aro only Uvo classos of adjectives ,n Portuguese that can occupy P~|^J 
of dotorminors. 
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£22* aa is the ca8e ^ sov ,imguages: The staned form3 « »w— 

*a tailor than John girl John voH . nio so . no fcnkai 

* „ tiraA , John inoro than height tall girl 

a tired of women actor onna-ga akita hayu 

woman tired actor 
Sl! h f° Ug \u lat 1,1 Japane8e the ™ rd ord01, of «» modifying phrase is 

^nd p f Tth of K Eng,i8h - Bohlg ve,b - fblaI ' th0 modif yi K 

t^en £ tha? n T b " T adi ° CtiV0 " 8 b a freo ^tenimat happens 
of V ^v ne8e m ° difiCd noun is M ^ preceded ifthe 
TantZ hl^T ^7 Eng,i8h ' 0U th ° ° ther >'«nd, being an SVO 

3 • S »«cloar element of the modifying phrase appearing far 

Z J u 7 fi0d noun - 0b8ervo that the tw ° words to the rfcht do not 
estabhsh the modifying relationship that Japanese does: 

6- *a taller than John girl John yori ^ ^ 

■ Jo,m « irl takai nmssume 

*a tired of women actor onna-ga akita ha^ ^ 

women actor n » dta hayil 

(verb) (noun) 

Looking back at the previous cases whore English behaved like an SOV 

Z^2^ZT xmi V/- iUBt 01X0 word ' a8 thi8 word ™" ~"b' 

T n^Ifte ^ a t Ct f T al ? hra8e CO,18i8t8 ° f a " ad i CCtivo P 1 " 8 »« in «or, 
Zni T T t f ° rm0r ' a S ain th0 »" c,e »s <>f the modifying phrase 

s&ans mo<3ified -* Lct 1,8 ^ 1,1 7 - — - 



7. John's mother 
interesting ideas 
(vory) interesting id<a$ 



righfoTtt 0 ,? 180 ," Wh * V th ° (0n8tructi0 ' 18 I- *™ the modifier to the 
ngAt ol tho noun becomes easy (o explain. Wo hud 

8. the house on the hill 
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but not 

♦on the hill house 

This is because on tlie hitt, being a prepositional phrase, has as its nucleus 
the preposition on, which is not adjacent to home. In Japanese the adjacency 
condition is met becauso instead of a proposition wo have a postposition. 

9. yama-uo u6-no ye 
hill on house 

The same explanation for prepositional phrase modifiers can be gnen to par- 
ticipial phrases of the type in 10.: 

10. trains controlled by a computer 
♦controlled by a computor trains 

Notice that controlled is the nucleus of the participial phiaso and is not ad- 
jacent to the noun w hen in pronominal position But English has an equivalent 
expression with a pronominal modifier: 

11. computor controlled train 

which meets the adjacency condition. Controlled in 11. is now next to the 
noun. 

Bringing back the comparative construction in 6. uhich was shown to 
bo disallowed as a pronominal modifier, we can also lane an equivalent con- 
struction with pronominal modification: 

12. *a taller than John girl 

a taller girl than John 

Obsone that in the second form the adjacency principle is satisfied. 

As English still maintains some properties of its foimor SOV structure, 
it has the possibility to adjust longor phrases to conform to the adjacent 
pattern of SOV languages. This adjustment can bo said to occur in two dif- 
ferent ways: 

a) by reducing the longer phrase to a one word constituent, which becomes 
necessarily the nucleus of the modifying phrase 

13. *ofl the hill house — hill houso 
♦of the kitchen door — kitchen door 

b) by pei muting tho order of the elements within the modifying phrase 
or within the noun phrase: 

14. ♦controlled by computer trains — computer-controlled trains 
♦a taller than John girl — a taller girl than John 

It is worth pointing out that in the noun phrase computer-controlled trains 

mc ' ... 9 
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tho reordering to meot tho adjaconcy principlo yiolds tho same word ordor 
of an SOV languago: 

15. compiuta-de seigui-sarotoru kisha 

However, we find a eounter-cxamplo to tho adjacency principle in the NPs 
containing modifying phrases with easy, hardy tough and maybo a few more 
adjectives of the same class. Notico tho long modifior in the following NPs, 
in which tho nucleus of tho modifying phraso is tho easy-typo adjootive. 4 

16. an oasy-to-take laxative 
a tongh-to-ploase boss 

Unliko the other constrictions which disallowed tho distaneo botweon the 
nucleus of tho modifier and tho noun, here wo have porfectly legal NPs though 
easy and tough are not adjacent to laxative and boss. Comparing the legal 
constructions with the illegal ones in 17, 

17. *on tho hill house casy-to-tako laxative 
♦controlled by computor trains computor-controlled trains 

it can bo observed that while the combination hill-hotm and computer -trains 
have no grammatical relation (one does not strictly subcategorizo or soleot 
the other), in the pairs take-laxaiive and please-boss thero is a eloar gram- 
matical relationship (vorb-objeot) as thorc is in tho combination controlled- 
train. We could then reformulate tho adjacency principlo as follows: 

A complox constituent can bo pronominal in English if tho oloinont adjocout to tho 
noun holds ^vith it a oloar grammatical relation (grammatical relation horo umlor 
stood as iv strict-subcatogorization or soloctional restriction). 

But it should bo pointed out that in the construction easy to-take laxative 
the word ordor within the NT is not the one oxpected in SOV languages: 

18. nomi-yassui guesai 
tako easy iaxatiYo 

Though it was tempting to say that in pronominal modification English 
ib governed by SOV word order, tho examples with tho easy-tyye adjootives 
show that thoro is no stviot typological relationship. 

Lot us now oxamino a further constraint that can bo obsorvod in English 
and that does not operate in typical SOV languages like Japanese. In modi- 
fying constituents of tho typo soon in 19., 

19. (time-saving) gadgets 
(coinputor-con trolled) trains 

tlu* nuuns that wore originally the verb argument (time and computer) have 

4 Tho oxainploe wore takon from Nauni (1980). 
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to bo genoric in their interpretation and uon infloctod in their form. This 
morpho-syntactic and semantic constraint of the noun correlates with tho 
non-finite naturo of the -ed and -%ng verbal forms which in their turn cor 
rolato with tho generic present tonso form of sentences like 20. 

20. Tho animal eats meat. 

As in this sontonce we have a genoric predication wu uui havo a corresponding 
complex nominal premodificr 

21. Tho meat-cating animal 

But a sontonce with a non-genorie prodication like 22. does not havo a cur 
responding pronominal modifier, but a pustnominal sentential modifier 

22. Tho animal eats this meat. Tho animal that eats this meat 

Japaneso, on the other hand, can have pronominal modifiers with finite 
verb formo an I other syntactic markers that turn the modifying consti 
tuent into a non-gonoric sentence. 

23. kono niknwo tahoru doobxitsu 

this meat eats animal (the animal that eats this moat) 

Genoric predications can be either propositional or postpositional in 
English, but non genoric predications can bo only postpositional. Moreover, 
English can ha\c phrasal modifiers in pronominal position but not sontontial 
ones like Japaneso. 

24. elephants that love music music loving elephant 

elephants thnt love this piece 

of music 

coasts swept by winds wind-swept coasts 

coasts swopt by this wind 

Single pro nominal modifiers are also generic and do not tnko inflection. 
When a noun modifier is intended to be non-generic it is realized as a de 
terminer and not as an adjectival ndjunet. 

25. the skin's disease 
skin disease 

Tho absoneo of noun inflection is also observed in othei kinds of complex 
pronu>difior8 in English whore tho plural morpheme would bo oxpocted. 6 

* Tho absoneo of noun inflection sooms to corrolato with tho non-fintto forms of 
\orba that appear as no»«n promudifiora. It is intorosting to ubsorvo that whon a uon 
fluito \urb is cunvortcd into a postnoinmal modifier, tho fiiutu form is oftou roimirod. 
Tho orying baby — tho baby that is crying 
Tho two-yoar-old ohtld — tho ohild who ur two yearn old 
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26. throe year old child 
♦threo years old child 
two-dollar bill 
♦two-dollars bill 

The question that wo may raise now is whether the adjacency principle and 
the genorio meaning are independent constraints or whether they are jor- 
related somehow. My view is that thoy have a logical correlation. 

Notice that when we have a generic predication as in 20, the transitive 
construction can be turned into an intransitive construction through a lexical 
composition of the verb and the objoct or by using a synonymous intransitive 
adjective. 

27. The animal eats meat. 

The animal is a moat eater. 
The animal is carnivorous. 

Likewise the pronominal verbal compound is also intransitive in the same 
way that the corresponding adjective is intransitive 

28. the meat eating animal 



A non-generic predication, on the other hand, disallows such lexical syntho- 
tization as the object must bo kept as an autonomous term, and therefore 
the structure will remain transitive. 

Going back to constructions with easy typo adject ives, it should be pointed 
out that this kind of adjective allows intransitive contexts unlike other transi- 
tive adjectives, which cannot have the object of the infinitive romoved from 
the object position. Compare: 

2\K h \b easy to take thi* lamlive. (transitive context). 
This laxative is easy to take, (intransitive context). 

The sequence eaaytotake, if taken as a complex adjective, 6 is intransitive* 
What wo ean say then is that all the constructions analysed up to now 

have intransitive (no complement ) modifiers though from the semantic point 

of view the verbs and adjectives presuppose their semant ic arguments. 

The intransitive constraint explains also vvhj certain verbs do not appear 

as pronominal modifiers: 

30. *sont letter "brought parcel 
As these vorbs are ditransitive, even when the verb is passivized it still main* 

• In hor nrtiolo on easy typo adjootivoa* Narmi olaims that cosy to take should bo 
treated as a complex intransitive adjootivo, a thosia that supports our proposal. 



the carnivorous animal 
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tains or presupposes another complomont. Some transitive verbs are more 
suitable promodifiors when they have an adjunct such as well 

31. *tho known author tho woll-kiiown authors popular author 

The Acceptable construction is equivalent to an adjective that does not require 
an agontive complemout whoreas tho vorb know in tlie passive form sounds 
incomploto without an agont. 

Going back to English postuorainal modification we shall see that the 
same intrnusitivity constraint operates, but contrarywiso. Tlius while an 
intransitive complox modifier h illegal as a postnominal modifier, a transi 
tivo complox modifior yields a legal form: 

32. *a woman vory heavy a woman heavy with child 

a vory heavy woman *a heavy with child woman 

Portugueso, on the othor hand, allows both transitive and intransitive 
constructions to appoar as postnominal modifiers whilo being subject to 
tho same constraint as English regarding pronominal modifiers. Portuguese 
requires further, as wo have alroady mentioned, that tho noun be followed 
by somo modifier to balance the heavy modifior to tho loft. See examples 
in 5. 

Anothor typo of complox postmodifier found in English is tho sentential 
modifior, which can be either transitive or intransitive, and which in a typical 
SOV language is always pronominal. 

33. Portuguese English Japanese 

a pessw quo oucontvot tho fellow I met miti do ata kata 
na run on the street 



To concludo, I would like to compare what has initially been proposed as 
paramoters for a contrastive analysis (see II) with the summary charts III, 
IV and V. 



III. Position of 
modifior 


postnomfnal 


pronominal 


longth of 
modifior 


siraplo 


complox 


roou/sivo 


simple 


complox 


recursive 


phraso 


S 


pliraso 


S 


— T 


+T 


— T 




Portuguese 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




+♦ 








English 






+ 


+ 


+* 


+ 


+ 






+ 


Japanoso 












+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 



S (eontonoo) T (transitive) + (yoe) + * ( yw with ro8triotion3) — (no) 



Considering postnominal modification to bo a featuro of typical SVO 
languages, wo oan say that the typological similarities betwoon English and 
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Portuguese are restricted to postnominal scutential and complex transitive 
constructions, as well as to recursive modification to the right of the noun. 
As for the restrictions marked for English recursive postnominal modifba- 
tion, it should bo pointed out that stacking of intransitive modifying con- 
structions do not yield legal forms however long they may turn out to be. 
Stacking of transitive constructions, on the other hand, always results in 
grammatical forms. 

32. Porhiguese English 

o homem alto arvogante *the man tall arrogant 

o homem morto sorrindo *the man dead smiling 

o homem de olhos azuis the man with blue eyes look 

olhando para os passaros ing at the birds 

English can bo observed to have some clear typological differences re- 
garding SVO languages in that it disallows simple and complex intransitive 
modifiers to appear as postnominal modifiers. And it can also be observed, 
these are some of the features that English shares with SOV languages like 
Japanese. 

As for pronominal modification English shares with Japanese the pos 
sihilitj of having recursive pronominal modification and of being less res- 
tricted than Portuguese with regard to the type of constituent that appears 
as premodifier. Portuguese, on the other hand, is heavily constrained, which 
makes us consider the positne features marked with a star as cases of 'hance 
non-typological similarity. 



IV. Position of 
modifior 


postnominal 


pronominal 


Category of 
modifior 


+Adjootivo 


— Adjootivo 


+Adjoctivo 


—Adjootivo 


— T 


+T 


— T 


+T 


— T 


+T 


— T 


+T 


Portugueso 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 








English 




+ 




+ 


+ 




+ 




Japanoso 










+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 



In the foregoing chart it can bo observed that when the category of the mo- 
difier is taken into account English shares with Portuguese and Japanoso 
an equal number of features, when the modifior is postnominal. In prcno- 
minul position Portuguese and English are more alike when tho modifior 
is an adjective and less so when tho modifier is sorao other category. 

Moreover, English shows a consistent and productive behaviour with 
regard to transitivity unlike Portugueso, which shows one dissonant feature 
in pronominal, non-adjoctivo, intransitive constructions. This fact allows 
us to postulate tho intransitivity constraint as a systematic non-typological 
featttre of English. 
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V. Features of pro- 
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morphology 


syntax 


semantics 
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— geno- 
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-T | +T 


English 
Japanese 


+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 




+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 



The intransitivity constraint already considered to be a systematic non- 
typological syntactic feature of English can be seen in chart V to correlate 
with morphological and semantic features. Thus, noun inflection is absent 
in prenominal modifying structures in English (unlike Japanese) and the 
predication implicit in the modifying phrase is always generic and its form 
is always intransitivo, restrictions not found in Japanese 

The foregoing analysis shows that the parameters proposed initially 
provide an adequate level of explanation for the study of a language from 
a contrastivo viewpoint. 
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AN ACCURACY ORDER OF ENGLISH SENTENTIAL COMPLEMENTS 
FOR NATIVE SPEAKERS OF PERSIAN AND SPANISH 1 



Janet I. Anderson 

Iowa StaU Univtrtity, 4m*s 



This paper describes a studj designed to investigate the accuracy order 
of English sentential complements for native speakers of Persian and Spanish 
looming English as a second language. 1 The purpose of the study was to 
determine the extent of native language influence on the learners' production 
of sentential complements in English. 

Background 

Common accuracy orders have been established on English grammatical 
morphemes for second language learners of different ages and language back- 
grounds. Dulay and Burt (1974) conducted a oross-seotional ctudy on children 
of Spanish and Chinese language backgrounds which revealed a common 
accuracy order for 8 English grammatical morphemes. Bailey, Madden, 
and Knishon (1974) conducted a similar cross-sectional study on adult learners, 
and demonstrated the same accuracy order found in the Dulay and Burt 
study. Although other researchers (Cazdon, Cancino, Rosansky and Schu- 
mann (1975)) huvo demonstrated in longitudinal studies that there is more 



1 This paper is ft rovisod voraion of a papor read ftt the 1977 Loa Angolos Second 
Languago Rosoarch Forum. 

* I am indebted to tho studonts who participated in this study, to Rebecca Dixon, 
Director of tho Intensive English Institute at tho Univorsity of Illinois for hor coopora 
tion, and to Adolaino Stanley, Instructor, Roosevolfc Univoisity for her assistance in 
recruiting students for tho study and for administering tho teats, I am also grateful 
to Mohamad Hajati and Olga Martinoz for thoir translations. 
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variability in morpheme acquisition than these cross-sectional studies re- 
vealed, the evidence still suggests that the native language of the learner 
does not play a major role in morpheme acquisition. 

But despite this similarity in morpheme accuracy for learners of different 
language backgrounds, the possibility of native language influence on the 
production of other grammatical structures needs to be extensively investi- 
gated before chums about universal tendencies in second language acquisi- 
tion can be made. Studies are needed which investigate "higher order" gram- 
matical structures in order to determine whether these might ho more suscep- 
tiblo to nativo language transfer uan morphemes. 

One such "higher order' 1 structure, .sentential complementation, was 
investigated in an earlier study on a linguistically homogeneous group of 
learners — native speakers of Spanish (Anderson 1978). The findings in- 
dicated a high degree of concordance across the group of 180 subjects who 
participated in the study: the same accuracy' order was observed in 95% 
of the cases. Although there was some evidence of native language inter- 
ference, a eontrastive analysis between Spanish and English did not prove 
to be an accurato predictor of the accuracy order found. 

The present study was motivated by the need to extend that research 
to speakers of another language whose complementation system contrasted 
markedly with that of both English and Spanish. It was felt that Persian 
met this requirement. If the same accuracy order were found for learners 
from these two disparate language backgrounds, Persian and Spanish, the 
native language transfer position would more clearly bo weakened than 
it was in the earlier study (Andorson 1978). 

Sentential Complementation in English 

A brief description of the sentential complements imestigated in this 
study is in order. Although sentential complementation includes a variety 
of types of embedded sentences, the structures investigated lieie are limited 
to post verbal finite clauses, infinitives, and gerunds, all of which generative 
transformational grammarians view as being related grammatically (Rosen- 
baum (1967), Lakoff (1968). 

LakofF's (1968) analysis of sentential complementation was used as the 
basis for describing the six complement types imestigated. In LakofF's anal- 
ysis, all of the various complements are derhed from the same grammatical 
deep structure in which there is both a subject and a verb. The deep structure 
posited by Lakoff is presented in the example below. 

Transfoimational rules change the deep structure to a finite complement: 



I know (that) John plays the piano. 
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' know it John play the piano 

The form the complement takes (whether it will be a finite complement, 
an infinitive, or a gerund) determined by the verb in the matrix sentence; 
for example, the verb know, and many other "mental activity" verbs, such 
as think and realize, take the finite clause while verbs which imply some 
future or potential action take infinitive complements (try, want, decide). 

The six surface structures investigated in this study are described below 
(the terms given to the surface structures are my own): 

(1) Finite Clause. This surface structure complement belongs to the class 
known as thai complements and more closely resembles the grammatical 
deep structure than the others, because it has both a subject v and a finite 
verb. (The complementizer that is optional in the surface structure). 

Example: I know (that) he left). 

(2) /njin^tve-i^P.Thisstructurobelongstotho class of complements which 
have undergone For-To Complementizer Placement. The complement 
has a surface structure subject, which if pronominalized, is always in 
object form (e.g. me, him, us). Depending on the matrix verb, it can ap- 
pear 'in the surface structure with or without for. 

Example: I want (for) him to go. 

(3) Infinitive-NP (To Deletion). This structure also belongs to the class of 
complements which have undergone For-To Complementizer Placement, 
but the structure also undergoes To-Deletion, a rule which applies only to 
complements governed by a small sot of matrix verbs. Examples of these 
verbs are let, make and the verbs of perception, see and hear. 

Example: I lot him go. 

(4) Infinitive-Equi. Although this structure also undergoes For-To Comple- 
mentizer Placement, it does not contain a surface structure subject. This 
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is because it has undergone Equi-NP Deletion, a rule which deletes the 
subject of the embedded verb when it is co-referential with the subject 
of the matrix verb. 
Example: I want to go. 

(5) Possessive-ing. This structure has undergone the rule of Possessive-trig 
Complementizer Placement The complement always has a surface struc- 
ture subject in possessive form, which if pronominalized appears as 
a possessive pronoun. 

Example: I appreciate his leaving. 

(6) Gerund. In addition to having undergone Possessive-ing Complementizer 
Placement, this structure also undergoes Equi-NP Deletion, (see Number 
4 above). Thus, a subject does not appear in the surface structure of the 
complement. 

Example: He quit smoking. 

Contrastive Analysis 

The Persian and Spanisli counterparts to these six English complem- 
ents were examined for structm'al differences. 

In Persian, it was observed that the basic sentence word order in all of 
the complements contrasted with that of English. The Persian word order 
is subject-object-verb (SOV), while the English word order is subjoct-vorb- 
-object (SVO). In addition, all of the Persian complements oxcopt one, the 
Finite Clause, contrasted with the corresponding English forms. 

In Spanish, it was observed that the basic sentence word order was sim- 
ilar to that of English. Both languages observe the SVO word order. How- 
ever, all of the Spanish complements except two, the Finite Clause and In- 
finitive-Equi, contrasted with the corresponding English forms. 

The Persian and Spanish complements were also compared with each 
other. In all six complements, tho basic word order was different; in Spanish 
the word order is SVO and in Persian, the word order is SOV, as noted abovo. 
Three of the complements are similar in form (tho Finite Clause, the Jn/i- 
nitive-NP, and tho Oerund, but the other three complement forms contrast 
with each other (tho Infinitive-NPTo Deletwn, Infinitive- Equi, and Pos- 
sessive-ing). 

In view of tho abovo comparisons, ono might expcot tho Spanish group 
to perform bettor on tho 'Finite Clause and Jnfinitive-Equi than on the re- 
maining structures. Tho Persian group should also perform better on tho 
Finite Clause than on tho other complements. However, in view of tho marked 
differences in word order, and the differences in the forms of three of tho 
complomeut types between tho Spanish and Persian groups, no other similar- 
ities in tho nccuracy orders are predicted. 

Examples of tho English complomeut types with their Spanish and Per- 
sian translations are presented below. (Tho Spanish sentences are written 
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in conventional Spanish orthography; the Persian sentences are written 
in phonemic notation, since Persian uses a different system of orthography). 

1. Finite Clause: I know that he bought a book. 
Spanish (finite clause): 

86 que 61 comprd un libro. 

(know-pres-lps that he buy-past-3ps a book). 
Persian (finite dause): 

maen midanrom ke u yek ketab xserd 

(I know-pres-lps that he one book buy-past-3ps) 

2. Infinitive-NP: She wants him to help the students. 
Spanish (finite clause): 

Ella quiore que 61 ayude a los estudiantes 

(She want-pres-3ps that he help-subj-3ps to the students. 
Persian (finite clause): 

89Z u mixahced ke be Sagerdan komrok koneec 1 

(from he want-pres-3ps that to students help make-rabj-3ps) 

3. Infinitive-NP (To Deletion): He let us leave school early. 
Spanish (Infinitive): 

£l nos doja salir de la escuela tomprano 

(he us let-pres-3ps leave-inf from the school early) 
Persian (finite): 

u migozarsBd ke madresera zud tserk konim 

(he allow-pres-3ps that school-accus early leave-subj. lp. p. 

4. Infinitive-Equi: I want to buy the books. 
Spanish (Infinitive-Equi): 

Quioro comprar los libros 

(Want-pres-lps buy-inf the books). 
Persian (Finite): 

Mixahaem an ketabhara bexeareem 

(Want-pres-lps thoso books-accus. buy-subj.-lps) 

5. Possessive-ing: I dielike their talking in class. 
Spanish (Finite): 

Me disgusta que hablen on 

(To me disploase-prcs-3ps that spoak-subj-3p. pi. in 

la sala de lectura 

the room of lectura). 
Persian (Infinitive): 

sbz hterf zad®n-e-anha deer kelas xoseem nemiayeed 

(from speak-inf-of-they in class pleasure- lps neg-come-pres-3p») 
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Spanish (Infinitive): 

Disfruto tocar ol piano 

(Enjoy-prep-lps play-inf the piano) 
Persian (Infinitive): 

89Z piano za^aan le?89zt bovd&m 

(from piano play-inf pleasure bring*pres«lps) 

Method 

Subjects. The individuals who participated in the study uoro 18 native 
speakers of Spanish and 18 native speakers of Persian, ranging in age from 
18 to 33. They wore recruited from ESL classes at the Intensive English 
Institute at the University of IIHonois in Urbana, and at Roosevelt University 
in Chicago. In order to ensure n wide range of proficiencies, subjects were 
selected from three different levels of ESL classes. Generally, there was a high- 
er proportion of Persians than Spanish speakers in the upper level classes, 
and a higher proportion of Spanish speakers in the lower level classes. 

Materials. A written test was used which consisted of 6 sub-tests, 1 for 
each complement type. Each sub-test consisted of 4 translation and 4 multiple 
choice items (See Appendix). The tost was Administered in groups and the 
individuals were allowed 40 minutes in which to complete it. 

Analysis of Data. Each item was graded either correct or incorrect and 
was given a value of 1 or 0 accordingly. In the translation test, spoiling er- 
rors and artiele omission errors wore allowed but errors in verb form were 
not accepted. After the tests wore scored, group mean percentage scores 
wore calculated for each complement sub test for both the Spanish and Persian 
groups* In addition, errors wore examined to determine their sources — whether 
they reflected native language transfer or whether they wero common to 
both groups and could not bo explained in light of the native language. 

In addition, in order to determine if the two groups differed on the total 
score, a t-test was computed to compare these groups. Li order to determine 
if an optimally weighted composite of the six complement types wore discrim- 
inating between the two groups, a Hotelling T a was computed. Finally, 
an ¥ statistic was computed to determine if the six complement types, when 
optimally weighted to form a total, discriminated between the two groups 
bettor than a total derived from simply adding the scores. 

Results and Discussion 

The acouraoy orders for the six complements based on total sub-test 
scores wore the same for both groups. The group mean percentage scores for 
eaoh complement sub-test, translation and multiple choiee combined, are 
presented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 



Moan Percentage Sooro9 of Complement Subtests 



Spanish Persian 



Finite-Clause 66.7 92.4 

Infintiive.Equi 63.2 88.2 

L:finitive-NP 43.8 81.3 

Qerund 30.6 60.4 

Inflnitivt-NP 20.1 40.3 
(To-Deletion) 



Potscssive-ing 13.9 37.5 



The total score derived from oqually weighing the six complement types 
discriminated between the two groups, favoring the Porsians (t=5.29, df— 34, 
P<.005). The significantly Iiighor test scores for the Persian group are not 
surprising ia view of the fact that thore was a higher proportion of Persians 
in the upper level ESL classes used in the study. Eotelling's T a statis f ic wao 
also significant (F=3.28, df=G,29, p .02) but there was no evidence that 
the optimum weights were hotter than equal woights (F=1.17, df 5,29, 1). 
This evidence suggests that the hotter performance of tho Persians was about 
the same for the six oomploment types. In sum, the pattern of performance 
on tho complemont sub-test scoros does not seom to be different between 
the two groups. 

Except for one displacement, the accuracy order is identical to the order 
found in tho earlier study (Anderson 1978). Tho Finite Clause was moro diffioult 
in the earlier &tudy duo to tho more difficult test items used for that structure. 
Some of tho test Itoms contained compound verb tenses but in tho present 
study most of tho verb tonsos wore simplo prosont or past. 

Some of tho promotions made by the contractive analyses wore borne 
out by the results: tho Finite and Infmitive-Equi complements wore the easiest 
for tho Spanish group; the Finite complement was the easiest for tho Persian 
group. However, Contrastive Analysis did not prodiot that both groups would 
demonstrate the samo accuraoy ordor for 5 out of the 6 struoturcs. Nor did 
Contraativo Analysis prodiot that a complement would bo more difficult when a 
surface struoture subjoot was prosont. Infinitive-NP complements wore more 
diffioult than Infinitive-Equi oomplements. Similarly, Posaeasivt-ing was moro 
diffioult than tho Gerund whioh did not have a surface struoturn subject. 

An examination of errors revoaled that while some of the errors reflected 
nativo languago struoture, many of the arrors did not. In the Persian data, 
for examplo, errors appearod whioh soemod to bo translations from Persian: 

I enjoy from smoke. 

eez sigar-keSidam (Persian) 
from oigarette-smoke-inf (English translation) 
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(It is interesting to note, however, that there were no instances of Persian 
SOV word order in any of the English sentences translated. Apparently, 
the basic English word order is learned fairly early.) 

The Spanish data also revealed instances of what appeared to be direct tran- 
slations from the Spanish: 

I want that you go. 

que te vayas (Spanish) 

that yougo-subj. (English translation) 

However, other types of errors appeared in both the Persian and Spanish 
data which could not bo understood in light of native language structure. 
Examples of these errors are (1) the inflected infinitive (He wanted her to 
washed the dishes.), (2) incorrect deletion of the particle to (I want o buy 
the books), and (3) the appearance of that in infinitivo complements (She 
allowed us that to leave school). 

It is of interest to note that some of the results reported above can also be 
found in data from children acquiring American English as their first language. 
Limber (1072) reported that the last complements to appear were the gerunds. 
He also reported the deletion of to in infinxlive complements. These findings 
are in agreement with the findings in the present study. The Gerund and 
Posstssive-ing were among the most difficult for both the Spanish and Persian 
groups. And there were many instances of incorrect deletion of to in infinitive 
complements. 

Conclusions 

The results of this study indicate that second language learners from two 
very different language backgrounds have similar difficulties in learning 
English sentential complements. Although there was some evidence of native 
language transfer, the fact that the order of difficulty was the same for both 
groups indicates that there may bo \inivorsal tendencies in second language 
acquisition. The similarities noted between Limber's study (1972) on first 
language acquisition and the present one also support this view. 

However, before strong claims can be made about a universal order of 
difficulty, further studies are needed which compare learners from a wider 
range of language backgrounds. 4 In particular, a study is needed which investi- 
gates a language group that makes different predictions about the difficulty 
of the Finite complement. If such a study revealed the same accuracy order, 
the \iniversal order position would receive stronger support. 

1 Ono such study is now being conducted. Cheryl Anderson-Butoyi, a graduate 
studont at U.C.L.A., is writing hor Master's thesis on eontontiol complomont accuracy 
for -a linguistically hoterogoneous group of socond longuago learners. Hor study is oa- 
sentially a replication of the present study. 
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APPENDIX 

COMPLEMENTATION TEST 

Key to Part I: Translation 

1. I know that ho bought a book. 

2. They tried to open the door. 

3. She thought that I would buy a oar. 

4. I bolievo that he speaks English well. 

5. He wanted her to wash tho windows. 

6. I onjoy smoking cigarettes. 

7. He let the girl loavo. 

8. I ordered him to wash tho dishos. 

9. I enjoy playing the piano. 

10. Sho wants him to help tho studonts. 

11. Sho finished writing tho lotter. 

12. I dislike their talking in tho classroom. 

13. Sho allowed us to leave school early. 

14. He made me go to church. 

16. Ho appreciated your holping him. 

16. I want to buy the books. 

17. I appreciate your londing mo your books. 

18. He know that I road tho lotter. 
10. He stoppod playing tennis. 

20. He hopes to find the picturos. 

21. I resent his doing that. 

22. Ho lot us loavo sohool early. 

23. I mado tho child cry. 

24. You forgot to send tho lotters. 



COMPLEMENTATION TEST 

Part I: Translation 
Spanish Form 

1. S6 quo 61 compr6 un libro. 

2. Ellos trataron do abrir la puorta. 

3. Ella pensaba quo yo comprarfa un oarro. 

4. Creo quo 61 habla bion ol ingles. 

5. l5l querfa quo ella lavara los vidrios. 

6. Disfruto fumar oigarillos. 

7. l5l doj6 salir a la muohaoha. 

8. Lo mande* quo frogara los olatos. 
0. Disfruto tooar ol piano. 

10, Ella quioro quo 41 ayude a los ostudiantes. 

11, Ella termin6 do osoribir la carta. 
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12. Me diagusta que hablon en 1ft sala Jo leotura. 

13. Ella no3 pormifci6 salir do la osouola. 

14. Mo liizo que fuera a la iglosla. 

15. El to agradeoio que lo ayudaras. 

16. Quiero oomprar los libros. 

17. Yo lo agradezoo que mo prostara su3 libros. 

18. El sabfa quo lei la oarta. 

19. El dej6 do jugar al tenfs. 

20. El eepora onoontrar las fotos. 

21. Roeioato quo el haga eao. 

22. 1§1 nos doja salir do la osouola teinprano. 

23. Hioe Uorar al nino. 

24. So to olvid6 onviar las cartas. 



COMPLEMENTATION TEST 

Part I: Translation 
Porsian Fonn 



l. 



3. 



. I, i St/*"*? 

«: 9 \ ' ' ' s 

* • 
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12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 
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19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



, r* ^ Is to c/J r^lJ 



24. 



Dirootions: Draw a oirolo around tho lottor next to tho oorroot answor. 
Examplo: 

Ford the Proeidont of the United States 

a. ore 

b. am 
o. is 
d. bo 



1. Sho finished tho lotter. 

a. to write 

b. writing 
o. write 
d. wrote 

2. I know a book. 

a. him to buy 

b. he buying 

o. that ho bought 
d. his buying 
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3. I resent that. 

a. him to do 

b. his doing 
o. him do 

d. him to did 



4. I want 

a. I buy 

b. buying 
o. buy 

d. to buy 



tho books. 



Part II: Multiple Choice 

6. I believe— English well. 

a. him to speak 

b. his speaking 

o. that ho spooks 
d. him speak 
0. I resent. in the olassroom. 

a. their talking 

b. them to talk 
o. them to talked 
d. they talking 

7. I enjoy oigarottoe. 

a. to smoko 

b. smoking 
o. I smoko 
d. smoked 

8. Ho make to olmroh. 

a. my going 

b. I go 
o. mo go 
d. I wont 

9. Sho permitted sohool. 

a. us leaving 

b. wo loft 

o. our leaving 
d. us to loovo. 

10. Sho thought a car. 

a. mo to buy 

b. mo buying 

o. that I would buy 
d. that I buying 

11. Ho hopes tho pioturos. 

a. to find 

b. finding 
o. find 

d. found 
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32. I made 

a. the child cry 

b. ory the child 

c. orying the ohild 

d. the child to ory 

13. He lets school early. 

a. us to leave 

b. we left 

o. our leaving 
d. us leave 

14. He lot 

a. the girl to leave 

b. the girl leave 

c. to leave the girl 

d. leave the girl 



15. You forgot 

a. Bonding 

b. to send 

c. send 

d. sent 

16. Ho wanted 

a. alio wash 

b. her washing 
o. her wash 

d. her to wash 



the letters. 



the windows. 



17. I ordered the dishes. 

a. ho washed 

b. his wasliing 
o. him to wash 
d. ho washing 

18. He enjoys the piano. 

a. to play 

b. playing 
o. he play 

d. from playing 

19. Thoy tried the door. 

a. to open 

b. they oponed 
o. oponed 

d. opon 

20. She wants tho students. 

a. he help 

b. him helping to 
o. him to holping 
d. him to help 
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21. He know. 



r the letter. 



a. that I read 

b. I reading 
o. me to read 
d. my reading 

22. I appreciated • 

a. your him helping 

b. you to help him 
o. your helping him 
d. you to him holped 

23. Ho quit tennis. 

ft. play 
b. to play 
o. playing 
d. played 

24. I appreciate your books. 

a. your lending mo 

b. you to- me lent 

c. your me lending 

d. you to lend mo 
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REMARKS ON "PARTICLE MOVEMENT" AND ' ' EXTRAPOSITION 

FROM NP" RULES: 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS 



Latif H. Au 

Unirfrtity of Baghdad 

Coutra8tivo analysis lias long beon used us a podagogicul tool for language 
teaching, but raroly for anything elso. This study will employ contrastive 
analysis on a moro theorotical level to examine the validity of a proposed 
linguistic univorsal. The remarks on which this paper is based are a brief 
study of the "Particle Movomont" and "Extraposition from NT" rules, 
8omo of which have boon dismissed previously. 1 The results and implications 
concerning these rules will be tho major centor of the discussion of this papor 
in which it will be demonstrated how theso two rules and others may apply 
to both English and Baghdad Arabic. 

Intuitions of rolatedness between sontonces aro constructed by deriving 
sots of related sentences from the same or similar underlying structures. 
Sentences constructed in Baghdad Arabic soem to be basod on a close simi 
larity in moaning and construction with those in English whioh, coincidental ly 
Harrows the scope of discussion to tho points which this paper aims to account 
for. 

A rule such as (1) can bo postulated to convert a structure like (l.a) into 
(2.a). 

1. a Tho man who broke the window wont away. 

2. a Tho man wont away who broko the window. 
The rule which convorts (l.a) to (2.a) can be like this: 
I. X — [NP S] — VP — 2 

1 2 3 4 5 > 

1 2 0 4+3 v 6 

1 Cf. John Ross (1967), particularly chapters I, 2 and 5. 
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The underlying structure of (La) which is roughly shown in (2.b) may 
hejp illustrate the movement of S out of the NP which dominates it. 

2.b. 




vu?nt awcr 



who broke the windo"-- 



When rule (1) applies to (La) it gives us the derived P-Marker (2.c). 
2.c 

s 

VP s 

/. 



NP 

/N 

The man 



went away who broke the window 



If it Tvoro claimed that rule (I) applies to all natural languages, Baghdad 
Arabic would not alio .7 such a rule. 

3. a [irrijjal illi kissar i§ §ibba8 buqd'jdwe] 

The man who broke the window stayed in. 
S.b* [irrijjal buqa jawoilli kissar i§ Sibbafi] 

(Tho man stayed in who broke the window.) 

The ungrammaticality of (3.b) is accounted for because in Baghdad Arabic 
an embedded 8 of this type can't be pulled out of NP if this NP immediately 
dominates that S. Thus, rule (I) is powerless when applied to Baghdad Arabic; 
this means that the grammar of Baghdad Arabic excludes such rules, as (I). 

Now consider sentences (4.a) and (4.b): 

4. a I sold the car which I bought two months ago to John. 
4.b I sold the car to John which I bought two months ago. 

To convert (4.a) to (4.b), Ross (1967 : 4) suggests the following rule: 



II. NP V [NP — S] — PP 



Opt. 



2 

0. 



3 

3+2 



For the same reason given above, rule (II) can not apply to Baghdad 
Arabic as is shown below; 
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5.a [biet is sSyyard iili Stirethd gAbul Sdhren 1-jon] 

I sold the car which I bought before months two to John. 
I sold the car which I bought two months ago to John. 

5.b [Met issdyyard I-jon iili Stiretha gAbul Sdhren] 

(I sold the car to John which I bought before months two.) 

The underlying structure of (5.a) is (5.c): 

5.c 




(am) b£t is sayyor iili stireths gAbui sahren 



Ross, according to "the provision of the evaluation measure", combine 8 
rules (I) and (II) to yield rula (III): 



in. 



{np vp} 



[NP 



2 
2 



S]— (VP) 

NP 



3 

0 



i i 

4 

4+3 



Opt. 



which converts (6.a) into (6.b) and (7.a) in to (7.b): 

6.a The man who you met went away. 

6. b The man went away who you met. 

7. a He let the boy who you know in. 
7.b He let the boy in, who you know. 

Since rule IH is more general according to Ross, it is replaced by what is 
known as Extraposition from 2?P rule. 1 
IV. Extraposition from NP rule 



[NP 



- S]- 
NP 

2 

0 



3 

3+2 



Opt. 



• Seo Rosa (1967 : 3-4). 
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As long as rule (IV) doesn't apply to Baghdad Arabic, the claim that it 
is universal, in the meaning that it applies to all natural languages, is question 
able. Tho converted sontonco will bo ungraminatical as long as an S can't 
bo pulled out of the NP which dominates it, as shown in (3) and (5). Moreover, 
ovon in English, rule (IV) is too strong becauso it convorts (8.a) into (8.b) 
which is ungraminatical. 

8. a That a man came in who you sold your car to will never change my 

mind. 

8.1>* That a man came in will m>\ or change my mind w ho you sold your car 
to. 

To prevont such a construction as (8.b), we have a restriction which can 
be stated at follows: 

An oxtraposed S maj not be pulled outside the S which dominates it and 

be directly dominated by the first S. 
Tho above restriction can bo illustrated by (9). 

9. a The fact that a man who >ou sold your car to went away changed my 

mind. 

9.b 



VP 

V NP 



NP 

NP S 



The fact that NP__^^ ^VP^ chan g ed W ™nd 

fP 5 3 went away 

a^rran who you sold your car to 

(O.b) Shows that in the caso that S 2 is palled up to the ond of 8 it we got (lO.a) 
as a result of this movement. 

lO.a Tho fact changed my mind that a man who you sold your car to went 
away. 

But if we muve S t up to the ond of S lf then the ungraminatical sentence 
(lO.b) will be tho result. 
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lO.b* The fact that a man wont away changed my mind who you sold your 
car to. 

IO.c* 



NP 




The fact 



NP 

/\ 
that a man 



/ 



VP 




who you sold 
your car to 



went away changed my mind 



Though the Extraposition from NP rule comes after Particle Movement 
in English, tho latter can bo applied to Baghdad Arabic only if the former 
does not apply, because of the restriction mentioned above, that the (extra- 
posed) 8 cannot bo moved from tho whole constituent [NP' S], while the particle 

has a (froo) movement forward to be placed either before or after the consti- 
tuent [NP S], as shown below: 

NP 

ll.a [irorijjal i 1 11 aeurforah barro] 

Tho man who I know went out. 
ll.b [barro ivrijjal illi aeurfo rah] 

(Out tho man who I know wont.) 

but not 



1 l.c* [irrijjal rah barro illi asurfo] 

The man wont out who I know. 



nor 



ll.d* [ir rijjal rah illi ueurid barro] 

(The man wont who I know out.) 

Tho rule which converts (ll.a) into (ll.b) could bo formulated in (V): 



V. X [NP SJ [V part. Y] Z 

* — v — ' NP VP 



1 

4+1 



2 
2 



3 4 
3 0 



5 C 
5 6 
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The underlying structure of (11) can roughly be like (12): 
12. 




The particle with intransitive verbs as in (11) has only backward move- 
ment in more complex structures like (13). 

13.a [irrijjal illi gitoe il xi§bo rah borro lama Saf in nas jowo] 

The man who cut the log wont out when ho saw the people inside. 

13.b 



NP 

/\ 
ir rijjal 




illi giUf il xista l^ma saf ir nas jawa 



If the movement of the particle bo backward to be placed at the end of the 
sentence, the derived structure) (13.c) will bo ungrammatical. 

13.c* [ir rijjal illi gitde il xiSbd rah ldma Saf il nas ]d\vd hdrrd] 

(The man who cut the log wont when (he) saw the people inside out.) 

With verb-particle like [rah hdrrd], Vent out*, not only the backward move- 
ment of the particle is blocked when followed by an S as in (13), but also when 
somo other elements follow tho particle, 3 as in (i4). 

14* irrijjal illi gi^de il xiSbS rah fjuean ) bdrrd 

|yirku5j 

(Tho man who cut tho log wont ("hungry ) out. 

(runningj 



* I used "somo othor olomonte" because when tho partiolo ia followed by a propo. 
aitiou tliia movomont ia possible. 
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While in both structures (13.c) and (14) the particle may be moved for- 
ward to bo placed before the first element of the sentence to give us the gram- 
matical sentences (15.a) and (15.b). 

15.a \bdrrd irrijj&l illi gi\dz il xiSbS rah 13ma M in] 
nas 

15. b \bdrvd ir rijjal illi gitos il xiabS rah juean] 

(Out the man who cut the log went when he saw the people in.) 

But (15.b) is ambiguous in two ways. It may have the reading which means 
that, "The man who was outside and who cut the log wont hungry", or tho 
reading already associated with the particle and its verb. 

It is necessary to claim with cases like (15) that in Baghdad Arabic when 
the verb-particle is of the intransitive class, the backward movement of the 
particle is blocked if certain elements foUow it. We have specified the condi- 
tion only on intrasitive verbs because we can have sentences like (16.a), 

16. a [il postaSi illi eind3sdrrar3 jab il ruzmS ]dwd] 

Tho mailman who has a car brought the parcol in. 

which is derived from (16.b.) 

16. b [il po8t35i illi eindSs&yyara jab ]dwd il ruzmS] 

(Tho mailman who has a car brought in the parcel.) 

Thus, the restriction could bo more specific and at tho same time fit both 
cases, transitive and intransitive verbs. 

17. Particle Movement can be backward, unless tho verb is intransitive, 
or forward to be bofore tho subject of tho main sentence. 

Now returning to English and tho rule of Particle Movement, wo notice 
that English does not need a restriction like (17). One of the reasons for this 
is that English grammar doesn't contain a forward movement of the particle 
in structures of this type, because the verb prevents its particle from moving 
over to precede it, as shown below: 

18. a He brought in tho parcol which you wrapped. 
18.b? In he brought tho parcol which you wrapped. 
18.c Ho brought tho parcel in which you wrapped. 
18.d He brought tho parcel which you wrapped in. 

If we assume that tho particle movement in (18.b) is possible whan the 
particlo is stressed, then a sentence like (19.a) 

19.il I looked over my word, 
which can be converted, according to tho Particle Movemont rule, into 
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J9.b I looked my word over. 

can not hav* such a derived sontenco oven if the particle is stressed as the 
following one: 

19. c* Over I looked my word. 

To look for a reasonable statement for (18.b) and (19.c) may bring uncer- 
tainty about the word f tV in (18,a) and its converted sentence (18.b), whether 
•in' is a particle or Adv. Loc., which is difficult to determine. This problem 
may be explained by postulating a rule such as VI 

VI. X NP [V Part. (NP S) J Y 

i NP VP 

1 2 3 4 5 0p ,> • 

1 0 3 4+2 5 *" 

To get (18,c) from (18.a) rule (VI) is too general to apply; therefore, there 
should at least bo two movements involved in order to got (18.e). The first 
movement should be Particle Movement mentioned above (VI) to yield (i8.d), 
then Extraposition from NP applies to give us (18.c). 

Rule (VI) applies obligatorily after NP t in (18.d), or [NP S| in (VI), is 
pronominalizod, as shown m the following sentences. 

20. a Ho brought it in. 

» 

but not 

20.b* Ho brought in it. 

Similarly, 

2 La Ho looked it over. 
2Kb* ?Ho looked over it. 

It is interesting to no to that when the object of the verb-particle is piu- 
nominalized, as mentioned above, the particle movement is blocked as shown 
in (20.b) and (21. b), which could also bo true if one tries to examine the case 
in Baghdad Arabic. 

22.a [51 pogtafii jabho jowo] 

Tho mailman bftnight it in. 
22.b* [il postofii jab jowaho] 

(Tho mailman brought in it.) 

If the word 'over' in (21 .b) is considered not as a particle, then it is not a 
derivation from (2l.a) and must be a different grammatical sentence; but if 
it is derived from (21.a), then it is ungrammatieal. 
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To conclude theso remarks, our attempt in this paper shows that in Baghdad 
Arabic an> S dominated by NP cannot be pulled out to be extrnposcd, which op- 
poses the case in English (IV); therefore a rule such as the one called Extraposi- 
tion from NP should bo excluded from a grammar like Baghdad Arabic or else 
we can ha\o unaccepted structures exemplified b\ (3.b) and (5.1>). Even if this 
rule applies to a language like English, one should be verj careful in its appli- 
cation in order to avoid the angrammatical eomortcd sentence (8.b) from 
sentence (8.a). In other words, some restriction should be imposed on a rule 
like (IV). 

Also we tried to show that a rule like Particle Movement (VI) which applies 
to both English and Baghdad Arabic should hu\e restrictions which differ 
when it applies to a sole language of the two mentioned above. Baghdad 
Arabic allows both forward and backward movement as shown in (II) which 
is not the case in English. When both rules applj to English, Particle Move 
moit should precede Extraposition from NP, as shown in (18.d) and (18.e) 
respectively). 

The other point we tried to touch in this paper is that when a verb-particle 
is followed by a preposition, iu English the mo\emont of the particle as stated 
in rule (VI) will be blocked, but in Baghdad Arabic this preposition helps the 
particle to move forward without which this nio\emont will only have the 
possibility of being mo\cd backward. Thus in Baghdad Arabic we can option 
ally have both movements of the particle, and here also some restrictions 
should be imposed on the two movements. 
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Postal (1069), Sorkin (1971) and Lakoff (1977) discuss sentonces like the 
following: 

1. Chomsky takes up a footmen my booksholf. 

2. John is too small to satisfy Mary.* 

3. Egypt refused to cooperate. 

Postal analyzes the above sontences as being derived from underlying 
semantic representations like 4. 

4. Tho government oi Egypt rofused to cooperate. 

The "government dolotion" transformation produces 3. 2 is arrivod at by 
moans of "gonital deletion" transformation. Borkin refors to suoh deletions 5 
as head dolotions and to NPs remaining after such doletions as "boheaded 



In this papor I am going to arguo against delotion analysis of such NPs, 
on tho basis of tho impossibility of arriving at the correct somantic reprosenta 



1 This is a slightly rovisod vorsion of tho paper prosontod at tho 10th International 
Conforenco of Contraativo Linguistics at. Boszkowo, Winter 1978. I wish to thank tho 
participants of tho conforenco, my dispurauit Paid Noubauor and Tadousz Zabrooki for 
valuablo suggestions. 

1 It does not follow from Bortcin's analysis whothor Mary in 2 constitutos a bo- 
hooded NP or not. 

' Thore are many othor dolotion transformations if wo follow Postal's analysis, 
i.o., stock dolotion transformation as in "IBM is greatly overpriced". 



NPs". 
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lion in nuin^ eases. Based on the approach taken in this paper some remarks 
concerning the problem of Iexicalization in goneral, will bo presented. 

Lexicalization is understood hero as a proec&s governing the relation exist- 
ing between a loxieal item and the elements of moaning of that lexical item. 
By elements of meaning of a loxieal item wo understand after Bobrow and 
Winograd (1977) and Lakoff (1977) a list of criteria! properties which can 
bo attributed to a given loxieal item with a reservation that the list of pro- 
perties depends on context in which a givon lexical item occurs. 

A short comparison of English and Polish MPs will be given in further 
sections of the paper. 



2 



There are syntactic arguments against head deletion transformation. 
5a and especially 5b pos>e great difficulties for the analysis in terms of the 
above transformation. 

5a. John is too poor to satisfy Mary, 
b. Janok jest zbyt biedny, zeby zadowolic Mari$. 
The explication of the subject NP in ob is probably as in 0 

(Majatok 1 Janka jest zbyt s.^l, zeby zado\voli<5 Mario. 

6. [Stan matoTialnyJ 4 J jniskij J v 

The application of head deletion to the subject NP in 0 loads to unaccep- 
table 7 unless othor transformation* of i osmetic type (see Krzeszowski 1979) 
are applied. The cosmetic transfoimatiuna in the abo\c easo seem to bo poorly 
motivated, difficult to foimulatc and K ail to great complications of transfor- 
mational apparatus. 

7. * Janka jest zbyt niski, zeby zadowolid Mari^. 

The main difficulty although not the only one is the problem of the obtaining 
of the adjective biedny which does not exist in constructions like 8. 

8. 



< cu A . , > jest biednv. 
[Stan materia my j 



Non-dolotion explanation of such NPs is presented in Lakoff (1977). 
Lakoff presents his interpretation of 1 following the basic principles of Wino- 
grad and Bub row's KRL when* 1 is understood the way it should bo (not 
surgeon's bizarre taste) because of our knowledge that Chomsky writes buoks 
and because of tho possibility of association of this fact w ith the NP Chomsky. 
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9. Chomsky 
person 

linguist 

writes books 

• >»- 

Lakoff states that there is no reason to provide a semantic representation 
in Postal's sense for such sentences and to thus claim that the head deletion 
transformation takes place. 

It is proposed in the present paper that sentences like 1—3 exhibit genera- 
lizations or extensions of certain properties to the source of these properties 
i.e. the property associated with the NP Chomsky which is something like 
"physical instantiations of his writings", is extended to produce the NP 
Chomsky. John's penis is extended to John's body and then perhaps to full 
John with his body and soul in 2. It can be noted that when we have what 
Borkin calls beheading, the part of an JSP which is present in the surface 
structure represents a source of a given property. The property was purport- 
edly the head of an NP subsequently deleted by the beheading transformation. 
Certain regularities concerning the process of the extension can be observed. 

(a) When a person is the carrier of the properties then the properties may 
bo 'extended* to that person. 

10. Vm parked in a no parking zone. 

11. If you were a commercial car you could have parked here but since 
you arc a private car I'll give you a ticket. 

12. Are you a BART? 

In 10 and 11 tho property of 1* and 'you* i.e., a car is extended to T in 10 
and to 'you* in 11. 

(b) When no personal referent is 'involved* in a given NP and when a 
proper name is present then tho properties are extended to the noun 
which is a proper name and is tho source of tho properties. 

13. Syria has sent a note to Israel. 

14. Lebanon has refused to cooperate. 

(c) Whon neither a personal referent nor proper name referent is 'involved' 
for a given NP then the most general NP which can act as a source of 
properties becomes the goal of tho extension. 

15. This can is contaminated. 

16. This book is full of nonsense. 

A-c are to be taken as tendencies and not as strict rules. 17 and 18 constitute 
counterexamples to the claim presented above. 
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17. The car was moving fast. 

18. The plane crashed fifty miles from Flagstaff. 

It is the car which is the source of properties in 17. The properties may include 
the driver and the passengers among other things. 17 and 18 are examples of a 
different perspective or focus of attention than the one presented in (a), 
A perspective imposed on the properties and on their source may be decisive. 
However, such a situation seems to be less frequent and that can be seen in 
the case of 19. 

19. a Pies bojowy og6Inowojskowy sklada si§ z: 

(a) obrozy bojowej og61nowojskowej 

■(b) psa wla^ciwego 
oraz (c) przewodnika 
19b. An army dog consists of: 

(a) an army collar 

(b) a dog itself 

(c) a master 

19 is funny, at least its Polish version, because an unusual perspective is 
presented whore a master is regarded as one of the properties of a dog and 
not vice versa. 



The question arises concerning the mechanism of our extensions. Consider 
the NP Cairo in 20 and 21 and its properties. 

20. Cairo has refused to cooperate. 

21. Cairo is beautiful. 

22. Cairo 
a city 

architecture 

landscape 

capital of Egypt 

seat of Egyptian government 



Different properties are subjects to extensions in 20 and 21. In 20 lees 
essential properties constitute the subject of the extension than in the case 
of 21. The understanding of sentences with NPs which exhibit extensions of 
less essential properties demands the cooperation of the context of experience, 
conBituation, or linguistic context. 
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Borkin and Postal's analysis in terms of deletion of a head from the semantic 
representation where the head is explicated meets serious difficulties when 
more than one property constitutes the subject to the extension and when it is 
difficult to single out one property from a set closely related properties. In 
23 it is difficult to decide which property of the NP Kicka is responsible for 
the fact that he is too strong for Rybicki. Is it Kicka's fist, forearms, arms, 
muscles, etc? 

23a. Kicka jest za silny dla Rybickiego. 
b. Kicka is too strong for Rybicki. 

It seems that it is not possible to arrive at one correct semantic representa- 
tion of 23 that would be plausible and that would be the proper input to the 
head deletion transformation. 

Borkin herself finds it difficult to decide whether the occurrences of "Betty" 
j n 24 — 29 (Borkin's 60 — 65) require the expanded representation (i.e., the 
explication of the heads of the occurrences of the nounBetty). She does not 
provide an answer. This difficulty pertains to the problem of providing an 
adequate semantic representation which does not seem to be possible, especially 
in 26—29. 

24. Betty is Jewish. 

25. Betty is attractive. 

26. Betty knows judo. 

27. Max thinks he is too small to satisfy Belly. 

28. Max thinks he is too poor to satisfy Betty. 

29. Max admires Betty and Betty admires Max. 

The problem refers to lexicalization in general. Employing the extension 
analysis, we may provide an interpretation to the effect that there exists a 
hierarchy of the extension of properties depending on whether properties 
which are extended to its source are less Ralient or more essential. The exten- 
sions of the least obvious properties would constitute the top of our hierarchy. 
At the bottom of the hierarchy there would be cases in which the entire source 
with all its properties is present. The taxonomy of the continuum meets 
theoretical difficulties as other taxonomies. The one presented below is very 
tentative and it is not elaborated extensively. 

I. Less salient properties constitute the subject of the extension (The 
majority of Borkin's beheaded NPs). 

30. Are you a BART? 

31. Raymond Chandler takes up a foot on my bookshelf. 

32. Monaco decided to issue visas only to millionaires. 

33. John is too small to satisfy Mary. 
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For 31 it is generally known that Raymond Ghandler is a writer and that 
is why such a sentence is easily understood. Howover, with a little imagination 
we may accept 34 when we come to realize that one of the properties of John 
Smith is that ho writes books. 

34. John Smith takes up a foot on my bookshelf. 

Context of experience definitely holps us to associate the proporty writes 
booh with Raymond Chandler rather than with John Smith. Nevertheless, 
34 may be understood correctly with a slightly bigger effort. 

In 30 an usual proporty of being a drivor of a bus which goes to Bay Area 
Rapid Transit tation is extended to you. Hero, the cooporation of context 
or consituati i.e., entering a bus in the San Francisco Bay Area .-,eems to 
be indispensable for an association of that property with t .e noun representing 
the addressee. 

In 27 John's property that is oxtended to its sourco is by no means acci- 
dental. However, the property is taboo in tnanj conversations so the property 
that is extended to John seems to be 'less saliont'. Therefore 27 seems to bo 
a borderline case between groups I and II. 

II. More essential properties constitute tho subject of the extension 
(The majority of Borkin's doubtful cases). 

35. Ali is too strong for Bonavena. 

36. Belty is attractive. 

37. Ali is heavier than Bonavena. 

38. John hit Bill. 

39. Harry pushed David. 

35 seems to be a borderline case between groups I and II where the pugilistic 
properties of Ali and Bonavena would be less salient without the cooporation 
of the context of experience, however the ability to use fists, arms, muscles, 
etc is not an accidental property of a human (or a kangaroo) since 40 is also 
an acceptable and oasily comprehensible sontence. 

40. John is too strong for Harry. 

38 and 39 present the extension of body parts to thoir sources, though 
perhaps not only body parts are involved. In 37 the essontial proporty of 
any human i.e., a body is extended to the sources Ali and Bonavena. 

ill. NPs whore the entire source with all tho proporties is present (acting 
as LakofTs gestalt). 

41. John loft. 

42. Peter Sellers appoared yestorday on Midnight Special. 
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The extensions of less salient properties to their sources are generally less 
frequent in Polish than in English. It may come from pragmatic differences 
of some sort between the two languages of which I am not fully aware. A guess 
that speakers of Polish are generally more relaxed in everyday conversation 
and they act as if they had more time to express in greater detail what they 
actually mean to make the job of the addressee ea;I - in deciphering a message, 
seems to be ad hoc, unscientific and perhaps misleading. However, it does not 
seem to be totally absurd since among some Polish social groups in particular 
situations which require quicker exchange of information tho above phono 
menon is more frequent (see the final examples of the paper). 

Very many equivalent Polish sentences containing nouns exhibiting the 
extension of less salient properties to their sources are at least strange if not 
totally unacceptable. 

43a. If you were a commercial car you could have parked here, 
b. *Gdyby6 (ty) byl firmowym samochodem m<5glby6 tu zaparkowad. 
(The sentence is unacceptable in the sense equivalent to 43a). 
44a. Are you a taxi? 
b. *Czy jest pan taks6\vk$? (unacceptable in the sense equivalent to 
44a*). 

4oa. Cliomsky takes up a foot on my bookshelf. 

b. Whomsky zabiera p61 metra na mojej p<51ce. 
46u. John is too small to satisfy Mary. 

b. Jan jest za maly, zoby zudowolid Mari§. 

It has to be noted that when wo go down on our hierarchy the acceptability 
seonis to increase e.g. 46b. 

Equivalent Pol'sh sentences of the English sentences of group II are fully 
acceptable. 

47a. Ali is too strong for Bona vena. 

b. Ali jest za silny dla Bonavony. 
48a. Betty-is attractive. 

b. Belly jest atrakcyjna. 



Then? is a constraint in journalese Polish (ami perhaps not onlj in journalese 
Polish) which I will call 'friends* constraint on the extension. It is all right 
to say 49 — 51 in journalese Polish. 

„^ >apers » n d Studies t. XVI 4 a r\ 
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49a. Bialy Dom iuforniujc (,zc) 

b. The White Haute informs (that) 
50a. Pekin ostrzega (,ze) 

b. Peking warns (that) 
51a. Wcuzyngton podaje (,ze) 

b. Washington reports (that) 

However, 52a, 53a, and 54a are unacceptable. 

52a. *ffremZ donosi (,ze)... 

b. The Kremlin reports (that). . . 
53a. *Praga inforxmije (,ze)... 

b. Prague informs (that)... 
54a. *Berlin podaje (,ze). . . 

b. Berlin announces (that)... 

Belgrade, Hanoi and Ulan Bator are not clear cases since Hanoi and 
Ulan Bator are distant from Poland. 

In the case of capitals and buildings where governments of the Polish 
allies and friends reside, the extension is blocked and wo have sentences like 
55 and 50 instead. 

55a. Komitet Centralis Komunistjcznej Partii Bulgarii poinformowal 



b. The Central Committee of the Communist Party of Bulgaria informed 
(that)... 

56a. Rzqd W^gierskiej Republiki Ludowej oglosil (,ze)... 
b. The government of the Hungarian People's Republic announced 
(that)... 

In Borkin's terms the constraint would sound slightly different: "Thou 
shall not behead your friend". The pragmatics of the constraint is probably 
such that your friends deserve more attention and therefore the relevant 
properties have to be fullj specified. In English no such constraint is present. 



There exist some Polish sentences with NPs exhibiting the extensions of 
properties to their sonrces which have less acceptable English equivalents. 
The examples come from students' jargon and I owe them to Grazyna Itrych, 

57a. Idziesz na Srok§? Nie, bo nie napisalam jeszcze Kalisza. 



(,zo)... 
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b. *Are you going 




Sroka? No, I haven't written Kalisz yet. 
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c. Are you going to Srokas class? No, because I haven't written my 
assignment for Kalisz's class. 
58a. Spalam na Kowalskim. 

b. (slept ) Kowalski ( unacca P* a ^'° " l sen se relevant 
(was sleeping] ' liere) 

c. T }\va8 sleeping on] . 

1 i i i .xi } Kowalski s class, 
[was bored with J 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE EXCLUSIVELY PREDICATIVE 
USE OF ADJECTIVES IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



Barbara Danoygier 



UnivtTiUy of Wanaio 



Tho problem of "non-attribittive" adjectives, i.o, the adjectives which 
occur exclusively in be predications (consider The girl was sorry v. *a sorry 
girl), has often been seen in torms of tho various conditions governing tho 
syntactic 'deficiency * of this subclass of adjectives. Three assumptions which 
seem to underlie such an approach can apparently bo formulated as follows: 

1. Non-attribution of an adjective is a criterion powerful enough to allow us to 
speak of the class (or subclass) of exclusively predicative adjectives, to bo 
treated in separation from the exduai v elj attributive ones and those appearing 
in both positions. 

2. Non-attribution may result from various features of adjectives and enume- 
ration of such features defines tho class of non-attributive adjectives. 

3. Non-attribution (as well as non predication) must be troated as an irregula- 
rity; a "regular" adjective oocurs in both positions and it is only for such 
adjectives that any consistent theory can bo formulated. 

These tlirco assumptions will all bo questioned in the present papor. 

First of all, as numerous examples suggest, adjectives appear to bo non- 
attributive in some contexts, and attribute e in other situations. This concerns, 
predominantly, the cases of 'tho conflict of homonyms* (seo Bolinger 1967), 
i.e., tho cases of ambiguous adjectives such that ono of thoir senses allows 
only attributive occurrences, while tho other only predicative ones (consider: 
J am sorry versus a sorry sight, He is fond of music versus his fond hopes, The 
nurse teas faint versus her faint voice, various meanings of certain or present, 
etc.). 

It can be argued that sueh examples appeal only to the most suporfioial 
understanding of the uses of adjectives, since tho obvious presence of ambiguity 
could even allow ub to distinguish, e.g., sorry x and sorry t in the lexicon. How- 
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over, it seems that the restrictions Oh tho attributive use of adjecthcs can be 
strengthened or weakened due to much less obvious factors, general Ij referred 
to as *contoxt\ Compile: 



I bate personal remarks /his remarks were personal, v. *a porsonal 
man / ho was rather personal; 

Lino A is parallel to line B / *u parallel to line B line, *a parallel line to 
line B, *a parallel line, v. parallel lines. 



Examples like these can cortainlj be analyzed in tonns of such features of 
the nouns being modified as tho huinan/non human distinction or number, 
but on a more general scale we cannot offer any systematic description. What 
is more, even the apparently regular distinctions in terms of the conflict of 
homonjms can in some cases bo neutralized to render ad nominal occurrences 
of adjectives, as happens, for instance, with the uses of two adjectives. absenJt 
and present (nieobecny and obecny). 

Absent — nieobecny has two meanings. 'not here* and 'as if not here, think- 
ing of something not connected with the present situation*; in thefoimor sense 
tho adjective is usually found as a predicative modifier of human] nouns, 
while in the latter as an attributive modifier of [ — human] nouns, as in: 
two pupils were absent, dwaj uczniowie byli nieobecni v. he looked at me in an 
absent way, \wdz\l dookola nieobeemjm svojrzeniem. Duo to the fact that the 
conflicting homonyms co-occur with different groups of nouns, it is sometimes 
possible to use 'not hero* absent attributively, as in: your absent friends, twoi 
nieobecni przyjacide, although tho other meaning will tend to be restricted 
to its attributive position: *tfa way he looked at me was absent, *jego spojrzenie 
bylo nieobecne. (Perhaps it is justified by the fact that this sense of absent 
is in some way metaphorically derived from the 'not here* sense, and not 
vice versa - it is thus in a way secondary, and the hearer will consider tho 
primary meaning first.) 

If we comparo the above examples with the uses of present, a totally differ- 
ent picture will emerge. First of all, present — obecny is encountered with 
[•f human] nouns in both of its two main senses, although in different po- 
sitions. When present moans 'being here', it appears predicativcly, as in All 
the pupils were present — Wszyscy uczniowie byli obecni, and when it paral- 
lels the expression 'at present', it is attributive: mdj obecny chlopak — my 
present boy friend. It should also bo noted that with the latter sense of pre- 
sent [ —human] nouns oan also appeal' as heads: my present job, moja obecna 
praca. Tho fact that both homonyms can co occur with the same typo of 
nouns strengthens their conflict to such an extent that tho interchangeabil- 
ity of positions is excluded: tho sentences *my job is present, *moja praca 
jest obecna are unacceptable, while tho phrases the present pupils, obecni ucz 
niowie mean 'those who are now pupils', 'ci, kt6rzy toraz 8$ uczniami'. On 
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the other hauil, howovcr, in the caso of present (but not in tho c ise of absent) 
English (but not Polish) allows for the use of phrases such as thepipils present, 
whoro tho adjective is not predicative, but retains the sor.ec usually as 
sociated with tho predication. The question whether 'postnoininar should 
be also understood as 'attributive' will be considciod further on, but what 
we can claim now is that the conflict of homonyms can be 'sou t lied* 1 by various 
(albeit non-systematic) means. 

Presumably, then, various mechanisms prevent adjectives from being 
ascribed once and fur all tu tho subclass of non uttiibutu e adjectives. Tho 
observation should lead tu the conclusion that the subclass Cannot be defined 
even by the simple listing of its members - the assumed elements of such 
a sot often appear to bo elements of other classes too. What we suggest, 
then, is that we rather define the sjp*actic behaviour uf adjectives in terms 
of uses: in uuc of its uses an adjective appears in both positions, but in ano- 
ther use it may be restricted tu only one. 1 We should also consider tho pos- 
sibility of seeing attribution and predication as two compoting, although 
related forms (contrary to the view expressed in the Chomskyan transfer 
matlonal formula (1957) and deuduped by Smith (1961; 1964) and othors). 
That is, instead of emphasizing the parallels between attiibution and prcdi 
cation of adjectives, we should perhaps assume that they fulfil different 
functions and then try tu establish why eortain adjectives refuse to fulfil 
one of thorn. 

The second question we intend to answer in the present paper is whether 
it is possible to enumerate tho criteria that distinguish nun attributive ail 
jeetives from utluu adjectives. The task is von difficult due to the fact that 
the criteria mentioned so far are each uf a different character. Thoy are. 
temporary refeiencc uf an adjective, the presence of a complement and, 
marginally and unl^y in lefcronec to Polish — inflection (see, e.g., Petr 1968). 

Tempera riness of an adjective, as it is disousscd by Bolinger (1967), is 
to be understood as its inability to denote features which would characterize 
the referent permanently. It is then attributed to adjectives which rofor 
to eortain nun permanent states of body and mind, as in, o.g., ready, sure, 
sorry, upset, jumpy, late, angry, present, handy, ill, well, faint, glad, flush, 
golowy, pewien, zly, chory, etc. It has also been obesrved that such adjectives 
are often related tu verbs and ad\orbs, which can be scon both within tho 
same language and in truuslatioiuil equivalents, she was ablush - she blushed, 
he is afraid — he fears, jest chory — cfioruje, jest zly — doSci si$, I am sorry 



1 Wo suggest tho term "uso" instoad of "moauitig", ovon though adjootivos in 
their varioua usos may havo different meanings, to stress tho mfluonco of tho contoxt. 
"Moaning" tonds to bo understood as inhoront in loxical itoms, whilo "use** allows us 
to cunsidor factors such as syntactic structure, stylo, tho apeakor's intontion, oto. 
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— przyhro mi, I am hot — gorqco mi, lie is asleep — dpi, it is ablaze — plo- 
nie, etc. 

The question which arises now is then whether the adjectives mentioned 
above can bo said to be always temporary' and never characterizing. As the 
examples discussed earlier may suggest, the answer is "no". First of all, 
adjectives can bo ambiguous in such a way that one meaning is temporary 
and the other is not — consider, for instance, the example of ill, which is 
undoubtedly temporary mid exclusively predicative in the sense of 'not 
well' — and characterizing and exclusively attributive in the sense of 'bad', 
as in ill luck, ill health, etc. 

Secondly, it is not necessary for an adjective, especially in Polish, to be 
ambiguous in order to receive two interpretations — the tempour} or the 
characterizing use can also bo determined by the context or the speaker's 
intention. In other words, a basically temporary adjective can bo made 
characterizing, as in: Jestem zadowolona, ze zmienilei zdanie — zadowoleni 
ludzie, Dlaczego jested taki przykryl — zachowalem tylko przykre wspomnienia, 
Jestern zmartwiona — masz zmartwionq viinq, otc. 

Presumably, then, the tomporariness/charactcrization opposition cun 
bo found in the adjective use and it is apparently parallelled by the predi- 
cative/attributive opposition, but adjectives can rarelj bo claimed to bo 
unalterably temporary. 

Apart from temporariness, another criterion of nou-attribution of ad- 
jectives is that of complementation — which results from the goneral prin- 
ciple that an adjective cannot be proposed if there is any material to its 
right. In the present paper we shall concentrate on two types of comple- 
ments — propositional and infinitival. 

In the discussion of propositional complements wo should mainly bo con- 
cerned with the adjectives which take such complements obligatorily, be- 
cause, according to the principle mentioned above, thoj should uovor ap- 
pear attributively. Consider: 

Wo must consider all facts rolathe to thib pioblcm/*Wo must consider 
all relative facts to this problcm/*Wo must consider all relative to this 
problem facts. 

Odpowiedzial z surowo£ciq w}a£uwq staijm wojskowym/*Odpowiedzial 
z wlufoiwq Burowofciq starym wojskuwym/Odpowicdzial z wla£ciw$ 
starym wojskowym surowo^ci^. 

It seems that the main problem is whether the adjective can bo separated 
from its complement, because the cases where the adjective-complement 
sequence is broken are rejected buth in English and in Polish. Both languages 
allow the adjective together with the complement to appear postnominal- 
ly — the link between the adjoctivo and the complement is thus preserved 
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and tho modifier-head collocation is also unambiguous — but it is only in 
Polish that tho whole modifying sequence can be preposcd. 

Two questions arise in connection with the above examples: first, whether 
such adjectives aro really never attributive (in tho sense of appearing prc- 
nomiaally without tho complement), and, secondly, whether the postnominal 
occurrences of adjectives with complements can bo considered attributive. 

It seems that tho first question again has to bo answered negatively, 
which undermines tho criterion of complementation as decisive in defining 
tho class of non-attributive adjectives. There are, apparently, several sit- 
uations in which tho complemented adjectives can appear alone and in 

front of tho noun. 

First of all, let us consider adjectives which donoto some kind of rela- 
tion holding between two or among several objects. In sentences with such 
adjectives tho subject usually refers to ono argument of tho relation, while 
the complement to tho othoi: Your interpretation is incompatible with the 
general assumptions, The effort should be proportional to the effect, Tw6j umiosek 
jest rhimoznaczny z odrzuceniem projektu, Efekly sq. to tym przypadku nie- 
wspdlmierne do kosztdw. If, however, both (or all) arguments are given in the 
subject, the proposition oxprcssing tho relation can bo omitted, as in Your 
income and mine are identical, Nasze zatniary sq ideniyczne, and, consequently, 
tho adjective can bo proposed: commensurable ejects, parallel lines, zdania 
rmvnowazne, linie r&ionolegle, oto. 

The complement can apparently also be deleted when its meaning is 
too goneval. For instance, complements cannot bo removed from sueh phrases 
as adept in photography, allergic to hay, nczulony na salicyl, or nieczxdy na 
protby, but general or irrelevant complements can he disregarded quite freely: 

adopt (in ovcrything yon can think of): generally adopt pupils, 

allergic (no matter to what): allergic patients, 

uczulony (niewazne na co): Indite uczulcni (przechodza. specjalistyczno 
badan.i), 

nieczuly (na nic): nicczuli rodzicc. 

Finally, a sufficiently clour context or re-structuring of tho message can 
also allow for the reduction of tho complement: 

Tho building adjacent to tho post-office is our laboratory/ Whore is your 
laboratory? — It is in tho adjacent building; These animals are native 
to India/These aro native animals of India; 

Uczniowio Kowalskiego sit biogli w matematyco/Uczniowie Kowalskicgo 
to biogli matcmatycy. 

Presumably, then, tho obligatoriness of complementation is not always 
strong enough to prevent adjectives supposedly inseparable from their com- 
plements from appearing attributively. 

Wo should not, however, hasten to draw conclusions until we attempt 
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an interpretation of the fact that in the case of prepositional ly complemented 
adjectives Wn-atlribiitivo 1 or 'non-pronominal' does not* actually moan 
'exclusively predicative' — because they can appear postnomimdly. Post- 
nominal occurences of adjectives in English aro usually seen as exceptions 
or as reduced forms of predications, which retain their temporary inter- 
pretation (consider irregular uses such as the City of London proper, the people 
involved, thi only stars visible ox compounds like court martial, body politic, 
etc.). 

As regards the postnominully complemented adjectives neither 
of the above qualifications is relevant: they are not exceptional and even 
if they are reduced predications, they aro not tomporary as a rule: phrases 
like a book yellow with age or a country H c h in oil aro definitely characterizing. 
What is more, somo temporary adjectives with complements seem reluctant 
to appear post-nominally, they sound much bettor in predications. Consider, 
for example, / -was ready for the exam v. ithe boy ready for the exam or lie 
was eager for revenge v Uhe num eager for revenge. Besides, interestingly enough, 
these adjectives sound much better, and aro undoubtedly temporary, when 
they are used non-rcstrictivcly: The boy, ready for the examination, 'shut all 
his books, The man, eager for revenge, took out his gun. 

I would thus be inclined to say that tompovarincss or relationship with 
predications is irrolevant here, the essential factor being the inability or 
the ability to break modification and complement structures. Apparently, 
then, English requires that the adjective is separated neither from the noun 
being modified nor from the complement which modifies it, while Polish 
does not require the former. It can bo claimed that the fact can he scon in 
terms similar to word order — modifying sequences are re-structured more 
freeiy in Polish than in English, because the overt markers of case relations 
in Polish allow for unambiguous interpretation A' tho structure of tho NT. 

It is also interesting to seo how at loast one of the above requirements 
tan be violated without rendering an unacceptable phrase. Apparently, 
if the prepositional complement can bo interpreted both as a modifier of the 
head noun and of its modifying adjective, the Wljoctive+propositional 
phrase' sequence can be broken. We can thus ha vo a place suitable for a picnic 
and a suitable place for a picnic, but it is duo to tho fact that both a suitable 
pla<r and a place for a picnic, as well as suitable for a picnic are all aecoptable 
sequences. Still, however, English does not allow us to break the 'adjective- 
nrmn' collocation, honco tho unaccoptability of*a suitable for a picnic place. 
In Polish, on the other hand, no restrictions hold in such a case: wo can 
have miejsce odpowiednie iia majdwk^ odpowiednie na majowfy miejsce and 
odpounednie miejsce na maj6wk$. 

It also seems advisablo to recall certain facts about postposition of ad- 
jectives in Polish. Pre- and post-nominal uses of adjectives in Polish aro 
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perfectly regular, the former being uaxtallj reserved for the so called quali- 
fying adjectives, the latter — for the classifying ones. The classifying adject 
ives are usually interpreted as non temporarj and, what is more, they are 
very rarelj used predicatively. Finally, in emphatic, stylistically marked 
utterances post-nominal adjectives can be shifted to the front of the noun, 
and vice vorsa. 

In view of all these facts it seems pointless to continue equating 'attrib 
ntive' with 'pronominal', as it is characteristic of the English-speaking 
linguistic world. If, however, the 'adnominaf sense is accepted, we would 
no longer bo able to treat adjectives with prepositional complements as non 
attributive. 

As regards infinitival complements of adjectives the} cannot be seen 
as parallel to prepositional ones, .since sentences containing them are usually 
considered to be derived structmes in which the infinitive ropiesents an 
embedded clause. However, leaving tho problem of transformational deri 
vation aside, wo shall mention some of the conditions unck. which an ad- 
jective can be proposed, alone or with the complement. Tho observations 
can also be referred to the Polish counterparts of infinitival complements, 
which uro usually represented b\ dev erbul nouns, but seem to revoa! similar 
features. (The conclusions were drawn on the basis of the classifications 
of ADJ+to+V sequence* proposed by Vondler (1068) and Ostaszowska 
(1975)). 

The firsv problem to be mentioned is the actual rofeienco of the adjective" 

1. If the adjootivo modifies the head noun in a permanent manner, the com 
ploment can be omitted ^nd the adjective preposod (as in her slin is smooth 
to touch — her smooth skin, jej skora jest gladka tv dolykn — gladka skdra), 

2. If the adjective functions <*s temporary, proposing is impossible if tho 
same meaning is to be preserved, because the attributive occurrences would 
be interpreted as charaetoiiziug. Thus, oven if the adjective is able to occur 
prenominally, there is no duett relationship beUeen the full sentence and 
the reduced NP (consider he is eager to gofr lan eager boy. on byl shhimy 
p6j£6&> *skkmny chlopiec, he teas stupid to leavefr a stupid boy), 

3. If the adjective modifies the verb, we can */reposo the ADJ+ to+V sequence 
as a whole (an easy-to-please girl, latwa do prania suhienka), or, in English, the 
adjective alone (an easy girl to phase, *latuw suhienlta do prania). 

Another factor influencing the proposing in such cases is that of the cha- 
racter of the complement. If the infinitive refcis to something habitually 
done with tho object, it can be rocoverably deleted, as in an easy text io under 
stand=>an easy text, latioy do zrozuviienia lelcsl=>latioy ieJcsl. (Note that we can 
usually "recover" more than one habitual complement, depending on the 
context. That is, an easy text may aleo be easy to read or to learn); In all the 
cases of 'non-habitual' compiementfi the deletion and proposing are unac- 
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oeptable (an easy book to destroy, ksiqzka htwa do zniszczenia£> an easy book, 
lattm ksiqika)\ in other words, wo cannot "recover" to destroy from an easy 
book and such a complement has to bo present in the please. We can thus 
say that, in a sense, 'habitual' complements allow for permanent characteri- 
zation interpretation of the adjective. 

To sum up this part of tho papor we must concludo that what seems to 
pluy the decisive role in restiietionson attribution is the tempoiarj character 
of the feature being ascribed to tho referent of a noun. 

In view of tho above statement wo can undertako a pre-theoretical at- 
tempt to formulate the relation between attribution and predication not 
in purely transformational terms. 

The introductory assumptions can bo formulated as follows: there aro 
basically two types of uses of adjectives — temporary and non-temporary; 
the former is basically restricted tu prcdicatiun, the latter may be expressed 
by both syntactic positions. Some adjectives can be only temporary (and 
consequently only predicative). 

At this point Bolinger (19G7) proposes tho differentiation of two he's 
(temporary and nun temporary) to account fur tho fact that somo predica- 
tions render attributive occurrences of adjectives in KPs, whilo others do 
not. 

Our proposal is different, in as much as temporariness is characteristic 
of predication, permanent characterization is characttjistie of attribution, 
and in as much as some adjectivos arc only temporary, some adjectives can 
be only non temporary. It is hero suggested, then, that the only DS be pre- 
dications with adjectives are temporary predications, while tho non-tempur- 
ary predications should contain characterizing structures, that is, NPs 
with attributive, non temporary, characterizing adjectives. The predicative 
occuiiences of characterizing adjtcthcb v.uuld thus have to come from these 
NPs through deletion of their head nouns. The conditions, however, under 
which the deletion is to occur must be treated in a separate paper. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

Reference has always been considered a crucial concept in philosophical 
and linguistic investigations. The extreme views of identity theories, equating 
the meaning of an expression with its reference, we rendered untenable 
by numerous problems they had to face. To mean is not always to refer, 
as is the ease with names of fictitious characters; besides identity of reference 
does not necessarily imply identity of meaning. Finally, the questionsof opaque 
contoxts and the iaok of reference of logical connectives and other 'non- 
content* words remain unresolved, cf. Kompson (1977) and J. D. Fodor 
(1977). 

Out of this confusion reference emerged as a fuzzy concept, though it 
is still claimed by, for example, J. D. Fodor (1977), that the paradigm exam- 
ples for a referential theory of meaning arc proper names, i.e. entities having 
reference but no meaning. 

1. THE PROBLEM 

In view of those facts, the aim of the present paper is to demonstrate 
that it is certain extra-linguistic factors which enter the traditionally onco- 
logical domain of onomastics, sinco proper names, contrary to the rules of 
logic, lose their uniquely referential function in natural language use. Exam- 
ples from English and Polish will show that human names are often assigned 
secondary extensions referring not only to individuals but also to other enti- 
ties. Thus, proper names gain the status of common nanie3 and are ambigu- 
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ous between unique and non-unique interpretations. 1 Not surprisingly, 
these uses rarely coir *le in the two languages as they are idiosyncratic 
of a given speech community and often become conventionalized. This ob- 
servation confirms the claims of Krzeszowski (1974 : 32—6), Szv edek (1976 : 
28) and others that contrastive analysis should account for the notion of 
reference and the ways it is rendered in the languages analysed. 

It must bo noted that, for the reasons of brevity, the scope of this paper 
will be confined to human proper names only. While other areas of ono- 
mastics will be left untouched, the present analysis might contribute to 
a contrastive study of proper names and stimulate further research in the 
field. 2 

2. A BIT OF HISTORY 

As was mentioned above,. the elegant solution to the problem of reference 
advocated by identity theories was refuted by philosophers investigating 
natural language. For Frcge (1952 : 62) proper names express a sense simul- 
taneously designating thur reference which is presupposed. Though Frege 
solved the problem of fictitious characters by ascribing to them conventional 
denotation, he did realize that the two-fold structure of proper names is 
far from symmetrical. His example of the evening starlthe morning star consti- 
tutes a ease where identity of reference does not equal identity of sense, 
cf. also Lyons' comment (1977:199). 

The question of reference has been investigated along these lines to result 
in a wide variety of approaches to definite NPs, Russell analysed what he # 
calls 'denoting phrases' as uniquely existential propositions. However, if 
this condition of uniqueness fails, the proposition containing it is false. Thus, 
Russell abandons the conventional denotation of NPs in view of the fact 
that denoting phrases never have any meaning in themselves, but every 
verbally expressed proposition containing then has a meaning (1905:480). 
Straw8on (1970), having rejected this approach, envisaged the referring 
function of expressions as conditioned by the distinction between a sentence, 
a use of a sentence, and an utterance of a sentence. An utterance with a refer- 
ring expression may be true only if it has a referent; otherwise it is neither 

1 It was Josporson (1054 : 438- 4'J9) who noticed that propor names, primarily 
used to donoto individuals, have gained over tho ages a motaphorical status, thus thoy 
may donoto tho characteristics of a givon person, seo, howovor, Grodairiski's (1973 : 180) 
criticism of this approach Compare also L. Zabrooki's commont on secondary appol- 
lativization of propor names which is, according to him, a vory ra re process. 

* Probloms of tho syntactic characteristics of propor names will not bo tackled 
horo; cf. , for oxamplo, Doclorck (1080 : 7) for tho account of tho fu nction of propor namos 
in olofo sontoncos and relative clauses. 
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true nur false. Fur Senile (1970) it was the juxtaposition of describing \s. 
roferring functiun of expressions that delineated the distinction between 
common and proper names. Similar duhotoiuj was recognized bj L. Zabrucki 
(1980) who described the mechanisms of transferring appellative names 
into proper names. While the former describe a given object thus eanjin^ 
its characteristics, the latter lose this propert} and onlj denote but are devoid 
of <inj meaning. Denoting is thus prima i> to meaning which narrows as the 
level of abstraction grows (1980.298). Likewise, Lyons (1977) noticed the 
process of moving of expressions from one category to another, but foi I urn 
there were tv\o functions of names, i.e., referential and vocative, which .should 
be distinguished from their appellative uses (1977 : 216). 

Gradually, this distinction has been blurred on pragmatic grounds. Quint 
(1900) and Katz (1977) ascribed the referential positions of singular terms 
entirely to their contexts and Linsky (1970) claimed that proper names 
neither have any meaning, noi do the} uinquel} refer. Finally, Kempson 
(1977 . 15; pointed out that since proper names lack meaning, their semantic 
account should differ from that of other words. Honce it is dubious if an} 
solution to the problems of reference automatical!} provides a solution to 
the problem of meaning. As a result, the fuzziness of the concept of refercmc 
made it a vague, catch-all notion. 

To clarify this v ision, the following approach v\ ill be assumed us a starting 
point for our anal} sis. It has been realized that meaning and facts about 
the work! determine referent c. Assignment of moaning is treated as assigning 
a function to expressions. In the case of a referring phrase it will be a function, 
i.e. intension, from possible vvoilds to individuals, which are the extensions 
of the phrase in that world. The aim of the present analysis is. then, to check 
how the function ol intension assigns extensions to human proper names 
in English and Polish. 3 My conjectures are as follows: 

1. proper names are ambiguous between primary and secondary ex- 
tensions, for some evidence from Polish, cf. Grodzinski (1973:108—11); 

2. in neither of these extensions do they uniquely refer, cf. Linsky (1970 : 
77); Lyons (1977 : 184) and Quine (1960: 130); 

3. though proper names do not cany any meaning in their primal'} ex 
tension use (cf. J. Fodor (1977), Kempson (1977)), the function of secondary 
extensions is precisely to convey some additional, ofton conventionalized 
meaning. 

This accords with Searle s opinion that a proper name may acquire t rigid 

' Compare 1'olariski s juxtaposition of traiwlational semantics, studying intension, 
and inferential &ummitica, dealing with oxtonsiou. In view of this division, the prosont 
atucty can bo chujaifiod as a contribution to roforuiitial semantics, though Polanski admitn 
that, being seemingly separate from one another, the two types of somantic analysis 
romain in close unition. 
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descriptive use without having the verbal foim of a description (1960 : 161), 
but see Lyons' comment on the problem (1977 : 220). Likewise, McDowell 
(1980 : 150) noticed that a person who knows the sense of a name must have 
some beliefs about its bearer. It is these beliefs and connotations ascribed 
to proper names by their users that will be of interest here. 

3. THE ANALYSIS 
3.1. Extensions over persons 

The chief function of proper names is to refer rather than to describe. 
Though proper names are never fully unique and thus carrj some ambiguity, 
a sentence: 

1. I can seo Eve over there 
1'. Widze tarn Ew§ 

van hardly be misinterpreted. It is the overall discourse situation, the context, 
and the information shared by the speakor and the hearer which usually 
disambiguate utterances with proper names ia their primary function. 

A problem arises, however, when a secondary extension, denoting various 
non human entities of extra linguistic reality, is assigned to a proper name, 
e.g.: 

2. A: I like Evo 

B: What do you mean; your friend, the restaurant or the grain elevator? 
2\ A: Lubi$ (podoba mi si§) Ewa 

B: Co masz na my6)i: twoji* kolezank^, restauracj§ czy elewator? 

Another secondary extension this female name gaiiib in Polish stands for 
'any woman', e.g.: 

3. 8 marca zawsze pami$tam o kwiutku dla Ewy 

3'. On March 8th I always remember about a flower for Eve 

Although in this case the secondary extension reading is preferable, the 
primary extension one cannot be excluded. Imagine the following reaction 
to 3.: 

4. Czy masz na mySli swoji} zon$, czy m6wisz og6lnic? 
4'. Do you mean your wife or is it generally speaking? 

The present example is highly culture -dependent and does not uuik in 
Knjrjish. In borne way, it could be compared to a secondary extension of 
a ni.de name Valentine used to denote a sweetheart chosen oi complimented 
on Saint Valentine's da). Hcntevei, highly specific contexts in which it oc- 
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curs in English pose no problems with the interpretation of sentences like. 

5. She is my new Valentine 4 

5'. Ona jest moj$ nowa wybrank^ 



Apparently, each of the above examples lacks an exacfe. equivalent in the 
other language. Sjmo more such instances of extensions of names over single 
prisons are the following (note, that they are either first names occurring 
as single items or they become modified by an adjective or a family name). 

6. bobby c a policomu 
Tommy \\ British soldier' 

Fritz, Jerry 'a German soldier in I and II World War, respectively 1 
uncle Sam 'an American' 
6'. Fryc 'a German' 6 
Wania 'a Russian' 
Pepik (Pepiczek) 'a Czech' 
wuj Sam 'an American* 

Thus, the only possible equivalence between English and Polish in this area 
soeins to hold in the case of names denoting nationalities, the accepted con 
vention being that a personal name most common to a given community 
denotes its typical representative. This conjecture is further supported by 
other examples of secondary extensions of family names over a given natio 
nality,e.g.: 

7. Keeping up with the Joneses 
can bo compared to Polish: 

7'. Mioszkanie dla Kowalskich/Walczakowie stoj$ \v kolejkach 
'a flat for the Kowalskis'/The Walczaks are queueing' 

Here the popular family names stand for a typical Englishman and a Pole, 
respectively. Note, that thoy enter colloquial language often as a mass media 
product (as in Polish) or acquire the status of an idiom (as in English), To 
sum up, all the above discussed extensions can be labelled exteneional ge 
nonUizations, i.e. instances of single names denoting a group or class of people 
or community as a whole. 



4 The use of the proper namo Valentine as a card or gift belongs to tho oxtonsion 
over artifacts discussed in 3.4. below. 

1 Cf. Grodziiiski's analogous examples (1973: 109) where Hans and Fryo are nob 
shortened versions of some descriptions, like *a man oalled Han3 (Fryo)' but stand fc 
a description *a German soldier*. 

^»»«pers and Studies I. XVI ~ 
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3.2. Extensions over places 

Probably the most common secondary extensions occur when personal 
names are used to designate places and institutions. In such cases it is public 
buildings, shops, restaurants, etc. that are referred to by names of their 
patrons, founders or owners. 6 This issue relates to what Borkin (1971) called 
beheaded NP's and KaL'sz (1978) referred to as 'extensions of certain pro- 
perties to a source of these properties'. 

It follows from the examples below that extensions over places work 
analogously in English and Polish: 

8. Let's go to St. Paul's 
8'. Chodzmy do Sw. Pawla 

9. The best store to shop at is Abraham & Strauss 
9'. Najlepioj si§ kupuje u Abrahama i Straussa 

10. If you go to Cracow, you must dine at Wicrzynek's 

10'. Je6Ii pojedziesz do Krakowa, musisz zje&5 obiad u Wicrzynka 
As can be noticed, extensions of proper names over places are the least con- 
ventionalized. Their formation simply belongs to the mechanisms of grammar 
and the Genitive/Possessive markers usually present in both languages ana- 
lysed exclude the possibility of ambiguous interpretations. 

3.3. Extensions over time 

Both in English and Polish first names may occur as referring to patrons* 
days, thus they require appropriate prepositions and pose no problems as 
to their referents, e.g.: 7 

11. Send me a postcard on St. Patrick's day 
IT. WySIij mi kartke na Sw. Patryka 

12. Na Jana p6jdziomy oglqdad wianki na rzece 

12'. On St. John's day we will go and watch the wreaths on the river 

The possibility of ambiguous interpretations may arise when the name is used 
attributively, but it is still very low for a member of a given speech com- 
munity who shares with it some common knowledge rooted in tradition, 
customs, etc. For example: 



• Grodziriski (1973 : 108) analogously dividod propor names into primary, donoting 
individuals, and secondary - tho same namos oxtendod ovor objects croatod by man, 
such as buildings, ships, otc. Thus, according to him, propor names are nocossarily am- 
biguous, sinco they refer to numorous and non-homogeneous dosignata. 

7 Note that it is tho oxtra-linguistir* factors liko roligious tradition, national customs, 
etc. that are responsible for tho peculiarities of a givon patron's day in England or Poland 
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13. Leeks are my favourite St. David's dish 

13'. Moim ulubionym ciastkiem s$ rogale marciriskie 

Like in the case of extensions over places, when a time factor is involved, 
proper names refer fairly unambiguously, the degree of conventionalization 
being almost null. 

3.4. Extensions over parts of body and artifacts 

So far it has been shown that only extensions over persons gain a con- 
ventionalized status of fixed expressions, and it is worth seeing if any other 
extensions of this type can bo found. They have been labelled extensional 
generalizations, whereas the following examples illustrate the opposite phe- 
nomenon, i.e. what I call here detachment. The term covers extension of 
human proper names over objects which have no relation to the original 
bearers of those names. 8 The arbitrary process of assigning labels to objects 
is thus highly idiosyncratic of a given language and only a couple of paral- 
lelisms could be found. Note, that both in English and in Polish they aro 
euphemisms replacing taboo words, but different names are used: 

14. joJm vs. karohk 'loo* 

dick vs. oleky wacek 'penis* 

Most examples do not, however, have any equivalents in the other lan- 
guage. Compare Polish jasiek 'beans; a small pillow; a day-flower', baika 
'a head*, maciek 'a belly' to English John Thomas, jerry 'a night pot\ jack- 
in-the box 'a toy', benny 'benzedrine, a drug', black Maria, paddy wagon 'a po- 
lice van carrying prisoners', aunt Sally 'a board with a picture without a head 
to take photos'. Apparently, detachment when performed in English, hardly 
ever has any exact equivalent in Polish and vice versa, unless a caique 
takes place, as in bloody Maryjkrwawa Mary. It is my contention that such 
secondary extensions, having entered the language, become so conventiona- 
lized that they can be used unambiguously as legitimate homonyms of their 
primary extensions, cf. Grodzinski (1973: 111). 

3.5. Extensions of the names of fictitious and historical characters 

Numerous names of fictitious characters, notably those coming from 
classical literature and fairy tales, have gained throughout the history some 
more universal meaning. This seems to be a consequence of a natural process 



• This process is, howovor, twofold. Thoro aro examples of proper namos whoso 
secondary oxtonsion is easily tracoablo to the original bearers of thv *ames. Cf. Jos- 
person's examples euoh as bttly> derrick, jack supporting our hypothesis, as opposed 
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of quuting litcrarj works and moiitioning their heroes in everyday language. 
Consequently , the names aro used tu ascribe features of u particular character 
to a ijorson, object or situation. Most of those secondary extensions aro common 
to both languages analysed, as thoj represent the world's cultural heritage, 
e.g.: 

lo. a CindereUa'iKopciuszek "a person 01 organisation that is not valuod as 
much as ho/it should bo* 9 

a don Juan/don Juan *i\ man well known for his love affairs', don , 
Quitote, Judas, a )nan Friday I Pi&aszek, Romeo, a doubting Tlioinas\ 
jniewierny Toniasz, etc. 

Nevertheless, numerous extensions of the names of fictitious characters 
como from local, uot-so-widoly known literature, hence are idiosyncratic 
of a given languago only, e.g.: 

10. English, a Mrs. Grimly \\ person who disapproves of people whose 
behaviour is not in accordance with morals* (from a character 
in Speed tlie Plough by T. Morton) 

a Jekyll and Hyde *u person who shows two opposing tonden- 
eies in his character* (from Dr. Jekyll and Mr Hyde by R. L. 
Stoveuson) 

16'. Polish; sierolka Marysia \\ pour, miserable child* (a character from a 
children's book by Konopnicka) 

Koziolek Malolek 'somoono dumb' (a young kid from a chil- 
dren's book by MnkuszyAski) 

Dr Judytn f an altruist sacrificing his own life for othors* 
(a character from St. itaromski's novel) 

Analogous mechinisuis ouerato in the case of historical characters and 
famous peoplo and this is whero, for obvious reasons, English and Polish 
fully coincide* To give just a fow examples: 10 

17. a Jttdas> a Gasanova, a Napoleon 
17'. Jwlasz, Ga$anova> Napoleon 



to historically traceable pantaloon, hansom, boycott (1954. 438 — 439). As was pointod 
out to mo by Dr. M. Nowakowski, somo moro morabors of tlio lattor group can bo found, 
e.g.: sandwich, tnackinloah, Wellingtons, cardigan, oto. 

• Kopcitutzek (and particularly Kopciuch) can have in Polish a pojorativo meaning 
of a sloppy person. 

10 Grodzinslri (1973 ; 110) approaches this problem as another aspect of the ambi- 
guity of proper names. Hence, Herkules is distinot from herkities, though there holds 
a strong semantic link between these two words. This viowpoint is further supported 
by Lyons (1977:219). 
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3.6. Idioms with proper names 

The mast conventionalized secondaiy extensions onur in idioms and fixed 
expressions where personal names are used haphazardly and denote no indi- 
vidual or his characteristic features. Their original meaning, as well as that 
of other words in the idiom, is lost and docs not contribute to the overall 
meaning of this idiom. Sometimes, hoAmer, it can be traced back, if. Makkai 
(1975). Indeed, idioms with obvious historical sources often gain a ciosslin- 
guistic distribution, as was the case with the names of fictitious and histoihal 
characters, e.g.: 

18. Achilles' heel 'a weak point in something that is otherwise without 
fault' 

Abraham's bosom 'heaven' 
18'. Pitta Achillesajlono Abrahama 

Apart from few instances of equivalence, idioms can \u ,\Uj be subject 
to a cross linguist ii compai ison. Since the vast area of idiom am J) bis is beyond 
the scope of this presentation, it is only the types of idioms with proper nanus 
that are of interest to us. A few idiomatic expressions are selected here from 
the English and Polish data to show ho^v the conventionalization process 
dppri\es proper names (ami other lexical items) of their primary meaning by 
ascribing to them secondary extensions. 11 

Roughly, idioms can be divided into four classes (cf. Makkai 1975: 21). 
The present analysis will fin us on two types of idioms which, for the sake of 
brevity, will be labelled phrasal and sentential. respecth ely . The following 
examples illustrate the former type in the two languages analysed: 

19. J ack-of -all-trades *a handy man' 

Dam/ Jones' locker 'the sea as the grave of dead men' 

a nosey Parker 'someone attempting to find out about other people's 

private affairs' 

a clever Dick /a smart Aleck 'a person who has a very high opinion of 
himself 

the real McCoy 'the true, real and original article' 
19'. (jlupiJaslo (stupid Johnny) 'someone stupid' 

nacny march (a night Mark) 'a night bird' 

maiy Kazio (a little Kazio) ' a common, unimportant person* 

tia Adarna (in flam's way) 'naked' 
Note, that while in English tlu ?>ct of phiasal idioms is fai from complete, 
in Polish only a few examples of such expreesions could b<* found. 



11 Sec Makkai (107.1) and Crodziriski (1973. ICC) for evidence from Knglisli and 
Polish, respectively. 
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The observation gets further support f:om tho analysis of sontontial idioms, 



20. Take the Mickey 'to pull one's leg* 
On your Jack Jones "on your own* 
All my eye and Betty Martin 'complete nonsenso' 
It is even{s) Steven{s) *a situation in which ovoryone has an equal 
chanco' 

Before one can say Jack Robinson *vory quickly' 
I am all right, Jack M am very well' 

Jack is as good as his master 'a servant is as good as his master' 
20'. Tluc si$ jak Marek po piekle f to mako noiso* 
Wyszedljak Zablocki na mydle f a losing bargain* 
Bredzijak Piekarski na m$kach "talking nonsonse' 
Polega6jak na Zauriszy f to bo very roliablo' 
Huzia na J6zia f an unlucky porson is always criticized' 



The prcsout papor has been an attempt to shed somo light on the anaJysis 
of proper names in terms of thoir moaning and reference. On tho basis of tho 
abovo observations tho following conclusions can bo fonmilatcd: 

1. Tho claim that proper names have roferenco b\it no meaning is a gross 
oversimplification if applied to naftiral language. 

2. Tho referential function of human proper names is ambiguous betweon 
a variety of thoir possiblo extensions. It is, howovor, duo to tho ovorall discourso 
situation that an expression with sueh a namo obtains an unambiguous, 
uniquely roferring use. 

3. Apart from the primary oxtonsions of propor names denoting indivi- 
duals, tho creative languago process assigns them multiple aocondary cxton 
sions ranging over places, points of time, artifacts, and others. 

4. Though propov names do not carry any moaning by themsolves, thoir 
Mcoiulary oxtonsions denote tho rolation holding between thtm and tho origi- 
nal boarer of tho namo in qxiestion, tho rolation boing determined by tho typo 
of oxtension: 

a) extensions ovor places and time denote the ownors, patrons, founders, 
vie. of tho places and tho patrons of tho days, thus are most closely related to 
thoir primaiy oxtonsions. This instance may bo labolled 'spatio-tcmpural 
extension*. 

b) extensions of proper names over groups of people are assigned randomly 
and are more dotached from their original source. It is beyond the scope of 
this papor to account for such mechanisms, my conjecture being that it is 
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thoir popularity and common uso that allow for what I have called 'extensional 
generalizations'. 

c) in tho case of fictitious and historical characters the socondary extensions 
preserve and thus donoto the peculiar qualities of tho original source (an 
instanco of narrowing or specification). 

d) tho rolation betwcon the primary and secondary extensions is gotting 
still weaker with naming artifacts and body parts, in fact thero is no conncc 
tion observable at tho prosent stago of language development, though tho 
assignment of rofcronco might have somo historical or folk mythological 
justification. An analogous arbitrariness in tho uso of proper names holds 
ti no for idiomatic expressions. In such cases the socondary extension is detached 
from its source, thus will bo labelled 'detachment'. 

Summing up, as wo proceed from spatio-temporal extension, extcnsional 
generalization and narrowing through detachment, the original primary 
extension meaning of proper names disappears. The socondary extension 
obtains a now reading and functions as a conventionalized expression and/or 
an idioin. Not surprisingly, the moro conventionalized the expression in one 
language, the fewer equivalents it has in another language. Certain regularities 
occurring both in English and in Polish huvo indicated, turnover, tho necessity 
of including such notions as roforoncc, cxtonsion, intension, otc. in cross-lin- 
guistic studies. 
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A CONTRASTIVE STUDY OF ONE-DIMENSION ADJECTIVES 
IN ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN 



Boris Hlebkc 

Vmtertitit of B'lgrndQ 



0. The present article centers on differences and contrasts appearing in a 
lexico-sonmntic study of the *o-called ONE-DIMENSION ADJECTIVES 
h\ Modern English (E) and Modern Serbo-Croatian (SC), that is, those coin 
monly used adject i\c* whose primary meanings refer to extension in one 
dimension, Tho term w ill be specifically applied to the adjectives long and its 
formal corespondent in SC dug {duga5ak)\ short and its formal correspondent 
kratak, broad(toide and Sirok, narrow and uzan {itzak) 2 , high/tall and irisok, 
low and nizak, deep and duboh shallow and plitak, thick and detieo, thin and 
tonuk. 

1.0. Thero are a lot of eases where both E aid SC use a one-dimension 
adjective fur only one member of a pail of opposite*. 3 But theie are also some 
where only E or SC have gups in (his respect. We will pay attention to these 
one by one, taking into consideration only pure cases, like thick: thin (not 
deep, thin), and formal correspondents, like thick — debeo (not thick — tiirok). 
Those eases where both E and SC omit tho one-dimension adjective ns an 
antonym in the same way, or where one language uses on one -dimension 
adjectives at all fir meanings which uro axprtraed by one dimension adjec- 
tives in the other language will not be of interest here. 



* Lhtg and duyafak are mterchtvigeabie in concrete meaning* of spatial extension, 
though tin. iattor with le«3 froquonoy. In othor meanings only dug is used. 

* Vzak and ?«o* would bo fully synonymic variant forma if it were not for the 
tendency of uzan to bo avoided in Croatia. 

* Tho term OPPOSITE will be ueed to denote semantic oppoaitodnoss, and AN- 
TONYM wdl be rtrwarvwi for adtectwe font* uliioh itsuaUy ruako op^itoduesa. Thua 
the opposite of mdc stparatiou slight Mpnrttiitm t but tho antonym of Wrfe is narrow. 
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LI. The cases in point, with blanks for E are: wide dressjbootsllrousers, 
as they cannot take narrow to express the corresponding opposite meaning, 
while SO accepts both girok and wan with haljinajcipelelpantalone (hlaSe), 
which closely translate the collocations above. 

Thin is not used as an opposite to thick when meaning Very dark*, as in 
thick dark, while both debeo and its antonym tanak are used (debeo mrak: 
tanak mrak). 

The meaning 'intense* is expressed by deep with nouns denoting psychic 
phenomena; e.g. deep greUitvdeliyiterestlcUtachr^srUlconsi^ 
tylpleasure. The opposite moaning is not expressed by shallow, and the only 
instance is the old-fashioned, metaphorical, phrase shallow-hearted. la SC 
both dvbok and plitak, although the latter less frequently, combine with the 
equivalent nouns (dttboka/plUka zahvalmstlzainteresownostjprivrzenost etc.). 

An example where it is the positive oiio-dimonsional adjective that is 
lacking as an antonym to an adjective of the same class is thin meaning 'scanty, 
meager', e.g. thin pittance /income/ fortune, where thick is not accepted. In SC 
collocations with the same meaning debeo appears besides tanak, as in debela/ 
Itanka platajimovina. 

1.2. The following cases of antonymic gaps have boon attested in SC 
only. 

The meaning 'dense* is expressed by debeo, although rarely (debelo trnje= 
thick thorns), but its antonym, tanak, does not occur with the meaning 
"sparoe*. Cf. thickjthin bushfforestfcongregaiim. 

When kratak means 'having littlo extent* (said of distance between objects), 
dug is not accepted, or is questionable as its opposite. Instead, dalek (lit. far) 
• >r velik (lit. great) are used. E.g. kratakj*dug razmaklrastojanjeldometldosegl 
domafaj; krcUkajHuga daljinajudaljenostlrazdaljina; kratkojl dago odstojanje. 
In E collocations containing the corresponding nouns distance, interval, space, 
range, reach, way, the adjectival form Umg is readily accepted as the opposite 
to short. 

The other case in point is kratkomd (kratkog vida): *dugoiid (*dugog vida), 
Jakkovid^ shortsighted: longsighted, svhoro tho adjectives moan 'reaching 
near/far* (of visual perception). 

2 0. Sometimes a synonym for a meaning of a one-dimension adjective 
'•an be found within its own field. A survey of such cases might reveal or 
suggest possible centers of synonymic attraction (in Ullmunn 8 sense (1904. 
:149, 150)). Hero wo will concentrate our attention only on meanings which 
are synonymically expressed in a different way in E and SC. Broad— stride 
ind high — tall have not been included, as their mutual rotation is often too 
close to be informative. Admittedly, such synonyms need not always be of 
tho fume frequency in usage and need not belong to the same stylo or dialect. 

2i. Meanings of these synonyms wluch are specific for E are. 'having 
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insufficient quantity \ e.g., We ere short of tvater=We are low on water; 'reflect- 
ing insufficient psychic activity*: shallow smile ~ thin smile; 'without sufficient 
funds*: He is short=He is thin (U.S.); 'having great density 1 : high concentra- 
tim=thkk concentration; 'containing a high percentage of some ingredient': 
iron high in phosphorus —iron long in phosphorus (U.S.); 'having little degree 
of numerosity*: thin assortment =narrow assortment; 'having great/little numer- 
ical amount': high price=long price (U.S. slang); low price=short price (U.S. 
slang); 'having excessive deviation from the truth': tall story=thick story. 

2.2. Meanings which appear in this field only in SC are: 'having great 
degree of numcrosity', e.g., Siroh izbor=debeo izbor {wide choice); 'having great 
importance': visoh razlog^debeo razlog (important reason); 'having great 
degree of intimacy*: usko prijateljstvo=debelo prijateljstve {close friendship); 
'having great degree of vertical extension above the surface': visoh sfas—dug 
stas {high stature); 'having great temporal distance from the beginning to 
the end': duboka starost=visoka starost {advaricex old age). 

2.3. Some general conclusions might arise here, like the observation that 
E, especially American English, synonymically favors notions of numerosity 
und quantity, while SC shows indications of laying greater emphasis on human 
relations, importance, vertical extension, and end of a period. While E con- 
centrates on little degiee of numorosity, SC highlights great degree of numero- 
sity. 

3.0. In the following paragraph, due attention will be paid to those mean- 
ings which find formal expression in terms of one-dimension adjectives only 
in one of the two languages under consideration. 

3.1.1. E has wider use of one-difnension adjectives to denote OBJECTIVE 
ORIENTATION 4 than SC has. Thus a squat body may be called thick, and 
objects or surfaces which are not elongated, wide and broad. In SC only inani- 
mate objects of such shape may be referred to as Hrok {Sirok listjostrvol*bo- 
vek^tmdejbroad leaf jistoid [man). Wide with man m& % be not acceptable to 
all speakers of E, but examples have been found in American E, like The 
muscle-bodied people look wide (Berne (1971: 31)). Since debeo is used for fat, 
bins may be a purely linguistic reason why this formal correspondent to thick 
does not share with it the meaning above. 

Tall often denotes or suggests elongated shape, as in a tall chirnmj or 
n tall glass. To quote Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language (1963), 'That is tall whose height is greatly in excess of 
its breadth or diameter, and whose actual height is great for an object of its 
kind. 90 

4 OBJECTIVE ORIENTATION amounts to slropw, i.o. comparison of dimensions 
within the object itself, and is to bo distinguished from comparison with an implied 
standard for u class of objects. 
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On the other hand, debeo, unlike thick, may be used as a synonym for 
krupan (big), with an implied standard of comparison, i.e., 'bigger than the 
norm', as debeo kamen (big stone), or debela suza (big tear). 

3.1.2. In E long, broad, and high may denote more existence of a DIMEN- 
SION, i.e, no comparison being implied. Thus, long/broad (U.S.) jump refer 
to phenomena occurring in the horizontal direction uf a movement, high jump 
is a jump occurring upwards above the reference point, while long measure 
is a measure referring to the extension in one direction. To express the same 
meaning, SC has to resort to prepositional phrases, (skok) u dalj/u vis, (mem) 
za dtiSimt. 

3.1.3. Another field where E makes greater use of one-dimension adjecti- 
ves than SC does, is that of PHENOMENA OCCURRING IN SOME DI- 
RECTION. The following meanings of these adject hes occur in E only: low 
meaning 'occurring upwards in the direction of a place w Inch has little distance 
above the reference point', like in hw kickftidelebb; shallow meaning 'having 
little deviat ion from the horizontal', like shallow climbjglideldive, deep meaning 
'occurring far back' (deep support fire); deep and shallow occurring at a place 
far/near below the surface* with nouns such as pain, therapy, swimming; 
high meaning 'occurring from the direction of a place which is far above 
the reference point' (high view from the top of a hill or high dive); wide and 
broad moaning 'occurring in all or various directions' as with irrigatim, 
wandering, circulation or iu broad daylight. Deep as in deep bow/drop/dive 
refers to a phenomenon occurring dowuwaids far from a reference point, while 
dnbok may rofer only to such movements from the position of a head when 
the body is upright (dubok tiaklmi, b\A Hubok padfHuboko obruSavanje). 

3.1.4. In Sonic eases POSITION is expressed in E by means of one-di- 
mension adject ives, hut not in SC. Thus, high in American E muj refer to an 
object situated at a place which is far from the end of a region or near to the 
river source, tvide may refer to an object used in sport or war not hitting the 
point aimed at (aide arrowjballlsliot). Similarly, long and short denoting 
an object or suifaee used in sport situated at great/little horizontal distance 
from the reference point in combinations with nouns such as hole, stop or 
field arc specifically E. 

3.1.5. Some other ABSTRACT NOUNS frccl> collocate with ton, hundred 
and wright to denote a value abo\c or under the specifml measure; deep and 
shallow combine with abstract nouns like distance, depth (extension from the 
front side towards the rear*), with a restriction of *dee$ depth due to tautolo- 
gical reasons, high and low collocate with angle, pitch meaning approximation 
to the vertical*, with capacity, calibre meaning 'degree of volume', and with 
probability (but cf. tanka mogxiawst); long and short collocate with extent, 
l&mih ('degree of extension') except the seemingly tautological *long length; 
long collocates with guess meaning •e xtending beyond what is known'; narrow 
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with angle, grip, clasp, meaning 'degree of distance between entities*; and 
with escape meaning 'little degree of de\iation from possibility not to happen*. 

3.1.6. The notion of SUBSTANCE, especially that of substanee consumed, 
also appears oxprosscd b} one -dimension adjectives more often in E than in 
SO. 

Both low and thin may mean 'consisting of little (insufficient) quantity 
of nourishing elements* like in low tea (as contrasted with high tea) jdiet) 
thin soillsoup, while in SC only tanak equals (tanak 6aj, tanka zemlja etc.). 
In this 8pheie high and low may denote percentage of a substance (highjlow 
-carbon steeV r solids mud, high flow brass, iron highjloiv in phosphorus), and 
syiion>micall\ in U.S., long and short, (us in paint longjsliort in oil, longlshort 
varnish). In American E longlshort may also refer to substances having great 
fluidity (longlshort ink), and the name pair of autonjins is used of liquor not 
containing liquid to dilute* it. Long and short are also used with nouns deno- 
ting drink and substance respectively , as in longlshort drink, short allowance 
Short is used in E with less restriction to all object* ur substances which have 
little cohosh eness {short clayjcalce), while its fotmal correspondent kratak 
can refer only to dough in that sense. 

Unlike debeo, thick may mean 'not clear', as in The river is thick. Tall 
in the example The beer i* tall may also be included here as it is connected 
with nouns meaning 'liquid'. 

In non-standard 15, tall inu\ mean 'drugged' (U.S.), and high and thick 
'intoxicated'. High is also used of food to denote smell duo to putrefaction. 

3.1.7. E is much more productive than SC in providing one-dimension 
adjeeti\o forms for meanings dealing with QUANTITY, POSSESSION, 
and PECUNIARY VALUE. Thus, it is impossible to use any of SC onc-di- 
meusion adjeoth es when literal^ rendering the following phrases and sentences 
from E (each example represents a separate meauing). to be long on products, 
inarketjman long in cotton, take, a long position in steel, long oats (wheu holding 
stock in anticipation of a rise in price); to be sliort of wlieat, and short wlieat 
when referring *o short selling, i.e., selling goods which arc not yet possessed, 
while anticipating to obtain them lator when the} are cheaper; long stock, 
Our money is getting short) to be a cup too sliort, to be in sliort supply, The book 
is sliort oftlie title page (U.S. colloquial); The sum is two pounds short, long\s1wrt 
drink (see also § 3.1.6.); Corn is high (expensive*); Spring is high (There is a 
groat quantity in spring*); Winter is low ('There is little quantity in winter'), 
to be low in cash) The trees are thick with foliage) Tlie beer is tall (see also § 3.1.6); 
He was so extremely mtrrow ('miserly*, in dialectal use). 

3.1.8. The notion of NUMERICAL AMOUNT is expressed by one-di- 
mension adjectives in the following collocations in E, but not in the formally 
equivalent SC collocations: This income is sliort) highjlow mileage (mileage 
-='use according to the number of spatial units'), thick ('consisting of a great 
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number of events') action or moment (U.S.); thin (consisting of few parts') 
forest] thin ('occurring with too few participants') attendance or month. 

3.1.9. INTENSITY is also one of the notions whieh are better exploited 
in the field of one-dimension adjeetives in E. This is proved by collocations 
tall growing /explaining (U.S.); low voice; deep/thin blue, high feelings /wind; 
long look (U.S.), none of which can be literally rendered as an acceptable SC 
collocation. 

Similarly, while thin voice may denote a voice with little intensity and high 
pitch, its formal correspondent tanafc relers to high piteh only. 

3.1.10. In a wide area of meanings covered by one label "BEHAVIOR", 
E makes extensive use of its one-dimension adjectives. Thus deep as in deep 
demand /measure means 'having great effectiveness in behavior'; short temper/ 
/behavior is that having quick and angry reaction; broa<l comedy is such where 
actors rant. Broad may be used of a man or a phenomenon that is outspoken 
or effusive in communication (broad hint /speech/ mirth), He is thick with that 
family is slang for He is intimate with that family. High in such collocations as 
high-minded and high-brow means 'haughty'. 

Often the meaning may be more specifically subsumed under the hoading 
Violating standard of social behavior', especially 'in communication', like: 
tall story (deviation from the truth), tall words (boasting), deep vice (deviation 
from the good), deep game/one/boy ('eunning, sly'). Broad conversation is an 
unrefined one. Wide man is a person deviating excessively from the steward 
of morality; wide assertion/price is an immodorate one. To be sliest of one*s 
expectations means to fail to behave as expected. Broad accent is an accent 
showing great deviation from the standard pronunciation; a service which is 
thick (slang usage) is an unsatisfactory one. It's a bit thick is a eolloquial expres- 
sion as a response to an outragoous action. 

3.1.11. One-dimension adjectives in E ;;c ».sed to express various FEEL- 
INGS in a few eases whero SC equivalents are not. Thus, I feel low, He is 
high ( e keen') on movies (U.S. slang), He is thick ('angry', U.S. slang). 

Maybe hw meaning 'ill*, 'lying dead* and € not having extremo viows*bolongs 
hore, as well as high as the opposite to the last meaning (like high Tory, High 
Church). Some cases montioned under "behavior** may be included here as 
well. 

3.1.12. Various meanings which can be classified as PERIOD find abundant 
expression by E adjectives in question. Thus, Dmt be long about it; short 
used in U.S. slang for * man near his release from prison, and business terms 
denoting transaction or paying in relatively distant/near future: long/short 
bill/credit. See also business torms with long/short in § 3.1.7., whieh also refer 
to futurity. While Ivruj/sliort, as in May that day be long in coming and in the 
long/short term or The tlwughts ofyoxith are long, or Ho takes short view*, refer 
to tho future and are attaehod to the kduhs in the general sonse of € poriod* 
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or *montal phenomenon referring to event/s', dugjkratak may be attached 
only to nouns already denoting futurity or mental phenomena referring to 
ovent/s in futurity, like dug[kratak rok— long /short term; To su, isiina, sve 
malo duzi planovi~To tell the truth, these are all somewhat longer plans. 

3.1.13. In the sphere of SENSORY PERCEPTIONS deep is used to denote 
objects which produce deep sounds or great resonance, like deep chested laugh 
and deep organ-pipe, and shallow and thin to denote sounds of insufficient 
resonance. Thin, as in thin chords, refers to objects having insufficient reso- 
nance, and also, in no n standard usage, may refer to sounds having insuffi- 
cient fidelity of reproduction. Thick may mean nut acute, dull', as in It gave 
him a thick sensation in his throat or 'having little acoustic clarity*, as in His 
voice sounded thick because of his cold.Lj.ck of light or sound may be expressed 
in E by means of thick (thick twilight (silence), while the SC formal equivalent, 
debeo, as well as its opposite tanak, are used only for the lack of light (debela 
hladovina=thick shade; tanak mrak=slight dark). 

3.1.14. It can also be observed that nouns containing some notion of 
TRANSPORT are used in E more freely than in SC. High in a number of 
collocations, like highway, high road/street/seas; short ('choppy') sea; short 
('not made or trained efficaciously') ship or horse, deep ('covered with thick 
layev') road (U.S.). 

3.1.15. Other meanings which do not find expression in SC one-dimension 
adjectives are as follows, 'containing short straw in high fermentation', as 
short dwngjmanure, 'having great neglect of details', as broad conclusion/outline, 
'differing much', as wide languages; 'venerally infected' as The prostitute 
was high (slang), 'sexually mature and active*, as high males of the species; 
'having favorable qualitj ', as tall dinner or They estimated him very tall, which 
is U.S. non standard usage; 'having a great d6collet6\ as in The dress she wore 
was outrageously low, 'thickly covered', as the table thick irith dust, 'having 
little durability' (of suffering), as My patience is wearing thin. 

3.2. The number of meanings which are expressed only in terms of SC 
one-dimension adjectives is much smaller. These cases may bo sorted out 
under titles of 'lack of achievement', 'lack of importance', and 'human rela- 
tions'. 

3.2.1. Thus in Golman je bio kratak=The goalkeeper was unsuccessful, 
or kratak dokaz— ineffective proof, kraiak denotes failure to achieve an aim. 

3.2.2. In the following examples visok, nizak, and dtbeo share a general 
meaning of importance. On je visok u njenim o&ima—He is respectable in her 
view (lit. eyes), in debelo iskustvo and debeo korak— important experience\step; 
debela pogre&ka — serious mistake, debele baiine— sound beating; debela svadja 
=-heavy row, quarrel, with a common meaning of debeo 'having great negative 
effect', in viSi and niSi oficir—high and low-ranking officer (but not *high(er) 
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and *hiv(er) officer); in vUok nalog -high-authority order or visoka zakletva— 
solemn vow. 

3.2.3. Sirok, debeo, and nzan refer to concern for other people in: Siroka 
duSa -generous soul or Majke m Siroke— Mothers are generous; debela veza 
— influential connection; u<sko prijateljstvo=close friendship. 

3.2.4. In addition to this, Siri and vzi (comparatives of bhok and uzan) 
an used absolutely, to categorize a more and less inclusive part of an area or a 
functional group of people, as in MriJuSi centar=outerjimmediate center, 
Hrejuze rukovodxlvo -generaljcentral management; SiraJuSa porodica~re?notej 
I immediate family, uza specijalizacija—speeioJized training. 

3.2.5. Another meaning which is specific for SC one-dimension adject i\os 
is "fitting close', lik**» in uska mknja=tight skirt (as in § 1,1.). 

3.2.6. There arc also some meanings containing tho notion of uuinerosity 
which are specific fjr SC. kratak ('.supplying information with few symbols'), 
like kratak opisjsadrzaj —concise description, summary; dug meaning 'many 1 
with nouns denoting sequence of teinpoial units (dugi vekovi —inany cen- 
turies). 

Therefore one can conclude that in this sphere SC takes a little more earo 
of the notions 'sequence of symbols' and 'soquoncc of temporal units 1 , whilo 
E pajs attention to use (exploitation), density and frequency (see § 3.1.8.). 

3.2.7. The only counterexample to the tendency of E in the sphere of tho 
notion of substance mentioned in § 3.1.6., i.o., the cases where E lacks a iitiidi- 
niensional equivalent corresponding to the SC one-dimension adjective, are 
the following, rather iufiequeut uses, tanak, referring to an insufficient quantity 
of water (Reka je tanka—The river has little water, lit. The river is thin) and 
debeo , referring to periods of richness (Pamtim ja debele godine—I remember 
rivh years). 

3.3. It is fairly obvious why E makes use of deepjsftalbtv moaning 'situated 
A a place which is fai/uot far from homo plate in baseball' (like in decpjsliallow 
center I field), while SC knows of no such use of its formal equivalents. Hore 
it is cultural difference (interest in a phenomenon vs. lack of interest iu <* pl.*- 
nomenon) that is responsible for intcrlinguistic incongruity. 

Proverbial AnjJ^-Saxon (or at least British) interest in weathor and hotting 
uui) also have left traces in the specifically English usago of thick as in It 
was thu I ('foggj *) this morning, or high as in high game or high play (i.e. 'game* 
or 'play in which the stake is high 1 ). 

Other differences between E and SC dealt with in this paper are rnoro 
subtle, but there is the hope that somo or evon most of them will ovoutually 
be explained m the same cultural and anthror logical grounds. This is not 
to be expected of all, as some will be purely linguistically grounded, like tho 
one mentioned in § 3.1.1. 

4.0. Wo will also take a look at somo differences in tho distribution of E 
and SC ono-dimonsion adjectives. 
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4.1. One of the conspicuous differences is the one in the distribution of 
adjectives denoting man's stature and bodily fiaine. Stature in SC is expressed 
by antoiiy ins visok — nizak , whereas in standard E the paii functioning in the 
same way is tall — short, high — law being reserved foi mental traits. Debeo 
ia SC is equivalent tu fat, while mrSav acta as its opposite instead of the auto- 
nomous tatiak. In E, on the contrary, it is the adjective of negative meaning, 
thin, that is opposed to fat. 

4.2. Sometimes E and SC differ only on the surface, using adjectives 
which aie nut formal correspondents to express a common meaning. These 
cases are (with examples provided): He is low on fuel=Tanak je sa gorivom 
(synonymous with He is short on fuel—Kratakje sa gorivom), There is a low 
probability of his winning —Postoji tanka mogutnost da ce pobediti, Our airline 
has the highest accident free mileage ^NaSa vazduhoplovna konvpanija ima 
mjdaza kilometrazu bez udesa, The sculpture originated in high antiquity— Ta 
skitlptura potifa iz duboke starine\ That was a cause of wide differences— To je 
bio uzrok dubokih razlika; broad jest or wide crack (U.S)-debefa Ma. 

In one ease there is an cquivalont alternative in E. Vm shortjthin (non* 
standard)— Tana k sam ('hard up'), or, in two cases, an alternative in SC. 
low relief —plitakjnizak reljef\ narrow path—tankajuska staza. 

A general conclusion emerges out of these data that when SC and E differ 
in this way, it is the adjectives of thickness that prevail in SC. 

5.0. Some observations may be made concerning the number and the 
percentage of c\aluuti\c sememes, i.e., those meanings whose definitions 
contain qualiticis such as "positive"', ''negative 4 , "insufficient", "excessive 1 *, 
or "favorable". 

There is a tendency fin the positive mombcis of one-dimension adjectives 
in both languages (like broad, deep) to contain both positive and negative 
evaluation as part of theii semantic definitions, while the negative ones 
(like narrow, shallmo) contain almost exclusively negative evaluation. But 
the proportion of positive evaluation foi the positive* moiubers is higher 
in SC, while foi E an opposite tendency emerges, out of the total number 
of meanings of one-dimension adjectives, the percentage of negative eva 
laation is higher than in SC. In E the ratio of positively evaluated meanings 
to negative meanings is about I to 3. and in SC the ratio is approximately 
I to l.o. Thus, the effect of negative evaluation is more pronounced in E 
than in S(\ 

0. 0. Km in a genci a I inspection of a lUt of the meanings of one dimension 
adjectives, it is evident that adjectives of thickness are more widely sepa 
uted from the positive adjective of height (i.e., high) than is the ease in 
N(\ This to u lusioii is wanantcd by the facts that both high and visok hold 
the highest position among these adjectives ah to the uuinbel of meanings 
ami to the percentage of positively evaluated meanings, thin ranks highest 
as to the percentage of negative sememes, which is not the cast* with tanak t 
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as plitak, nzan, and nizak have a higher percentage; thick has a higher per- 
centage of negative meanings than debeo (25% : 8.6%); debeo has a high 
percentage of pusitive meanings, immediately following visok and Sirok, 
while thick has none. Even tanak has one positive meaning (tanak shh= 
sensitive lwaring). Thin is not used as an opposite to thick in two meanings 
(§1.1.), whilo the same is the ease with tamik against debeo in one meaning 
(§1.2.). Among SC adjectives debeo offers must cases of meanings nut oxpressed 
by one-dimonsion adjectives in E (6, while the second position is shared 
by 3 meanings of kratak, visok, iirok, and uzan (see §3.2.2. and 3.2.3.). Tanak 
appears three times as an equivalent to E one dimension adjectives other 
than thin, and leads in this category (§ 4.2.). 

On the other hand longjsliort seem to be more productive than their SC 
formal correspondents dugjkrcUak. This is shown by the following data: long 
is the second most prulific positive une-diinension adjective in E, and short 
is at the top among the negative members. Dug is at the bottom with tamk, 
and followed only by plitak. As to tho number of meanings of the negative 
members, kratak is surpassed by nizak. Long has one positive meaning as 
in She is long on looks jbrainsicommon sense (U. S.), and dug has no evaluative 
meanings. Dug docs nut function as the opposito to kratak in two cases (see 
§1.2.), while long is restricted in opposition to short only oneo (§ 1.1.). Short 
and hug have the greatest number of meanings not expressod by SC one 
•dimonsion adjectives (2G and 19 respectively, with high following with 18 
meanings). 

The final remaik concerns tho adjectives of verticality in E and SC. To 
use high for movement downwards and lou for mo\ement upw ards (§3.3.) 
sounds confusing to tho speaker of SC. In his language visok is kept in pure 
contrast with nizak, pulling in the opposite direction, the former being centri- 
fugal, the latter centripetal. If this data is associated with the data on ova 
luation, which state that visok has no negative sememes, and covers some 
meanings of achievement and importance which are absent in E onc-dimcn 
sion adjectives, while high has suine negative sememes, the same purity of 
visok as compared with high emerges. Si railar ly, deep hub both positiv and neg- 
ative 8omenics,whileitscuiresj)ondentt/2/6oAhaspra(titall} onh pusith cones. 
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THE NUMBER OF GENDERS IN POLISH 
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Introduction 

In a recent articlo, Wortz (1977) reviews the question of tho number 
of genders in Polish. 1 He considers previous answers to the question: three 
gondcrs ((Klomonsiewicz 1965 : 51)), five (Maiiczak 1956), six (Brooks and 
Nalibow (1970 : 137)) and himself proposes sovon as tho correct solution. It 
is interesting that an apparently straightforward question should be open 
to debate, and that thore should be such a varioty of answers. Naturally, 
different assumptions as to the naturo of gondcr may produce different ana- 
lyses; however, as gondcr is reflected in syntax at a superficial level it is re- 
latively easy to test the adequacy of an analysis. I intend to show that oveu 
if we accept Wortz's assumptions, his sevon -gender system is unable to handle 
the surface facts of agreement in Polish. Moro gonorally, the split botweeu 
gender in the singular and gondei in the plural, which Wertz and other scho 
Jars propose, is untenable. 

Data and analysis 

If we consider nominative caso forms of different nouns in Polish, we 
find that modifying adjectives take three diffoiont forms, which justifies 
tho division of tho nouns into three gendors: 

duz-y stdl duz-a ksiaika duz-c okno 

Marge tablo' 'largo book* Margo window' 

masculine fominino neuter 

1 Tliis paper was writton during the tonure of a Research Fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, for which I am gratoful to tho Council of the University. Thanks 
axe also due to Roland Sus&ox and Wayles Browne for their cornmonts on earlier vorsions 
of the paper* 
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Tin- tliruo classes are traditionally labelled masculine, feminine and neutci. 
Within the masculines, different agreement forms occur with nouns of dif- 
ferent classes in the accusative case: 



While 8l6l and kotl share the same attributive and predicative agreement 
forms whon in the nominativ e, in the accusative caso the} differ: with $161 
the agreoing form is as for the nominative, with koii it is as for the genitive. 
Tho inajolit} of nouns in this class lefer to humans or animals and so this 
class is called '..inmate*. However, ns WuU points out, there are man} nouns 
which are morphological!} animate though the} refer to inanimates. Givon 
the large number of nouns in the class and tho huge number of potential 
modifiers which can show the distinctive agreeing form, Wertz considers 
that it is justified to talk of a 'masculine animato gondev\ It could be argued 
that as tho distinction is limited to ono of the main genders tho torm 'sub- 
bonder* would be more appropriate. Or, in a feature approach, aniinaey 
illicit be \iewed as a feature whose appearance depends on the combination 
of other features. For present purposes let us accept Wertz s position and, 
on tho basis of the agreement forms for the accusative singular, accept tho 
postulated masculine animate gender. We will also (cave aside the question 
of whether gender, including auimac}, can be derived from elsewhere (from 
the semantic characterization of a lexical item). Our purpose will bo simply 
to establish how a noun must be labelled in order for correct agreements 
to be assigned. 

So far we have recognised foui genders, masculine animato, masculine 
inanimate, feminine and neutei. When we turn to the nominative plural 
we find evidence for another subdivision. The fonn in i (with pessiblo con 
sonant alternation, in this instance z~z) is used with a subset of the masculine 
animate gender, while the form in -e is used with all other nouns; 

dnz-i muisi but;duz-e konie, stoly, ksiqzlci, okna 
large monks large horses, tables, books, windows 

The nouns found in this special eategoi} u fei to humans; it can therefore 
be labelled the masculine personal gen del, the remaining masculine anin.^tcs 
may bo assigned to the uiaseulim animal gendei. We thus have an additional 
gendu, giving a total of five, masculine personal, masculine animal, niastulii c 
inanimate, feminine, ueutct. This, as Wertz repoils, is Mariczak'a answer 



Nominative 

Accusative 

Genitive 



duz-y st61 
duz-y stot 
du/i-ego stolu 
'large table' 
inanimate 



duz-y kori 

duz-ogo konia 

duzc-go konia 

'largo horse' 
animate 
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to the question of the number of guilders in Polish. Others, such as Brooks 
and Malibow (1970 . 137) and Sehenker (1964 : 15), treat the gender systom 
in tho singular as separate from that in the plural. Wertz presents and hii.Uielf 
accepts this viow. It is based on the fact that thero is no gender category 
in one number which has an exact match in the other. If this approach is 
adopted then six genders must be recognised, masculine animate, masculine 
inanimate, feminine and neuter in the singular, and masculine personal and 
non-masculine porsonal in tho plural. Beforo discussing tho morits of this 
analysis let us first consider the complicating class which Wertz introduces, 
which loads him to postulate a seventh gender. 

While the nouns which take tho agieeing form duz i in tho plural refer 
to masculine humans, there are some masculine humans not included in the 
category and those take non-masculine pcisonal modifiers. Theso are gonerally 
trented as a mattor of stylist ice or semantics but, as Wertz (1977 : 60) argues 
forcefully, this approach is inadequate as there are some nouns which, while 
referring to masculine humans, regular!} take non-masculine peisonal agree- 
ment. (For discussion of the masculine personal category sco Bothstoin 
(1976 ; ?48 — 50), Tixomiro\ a (1979)). Nor is membership in the group predic- 
table. Theso cannot be slinplj assigned to tho nun masculine personal class 
as avo shall see when we consider tho accusative caso forms: 

NOM duz-i mnisi duz-e karly duz-o konio duz-o stoly 

ACC duz-ych mniehow duz-ych kailow duz-e konie duz-o stoly 

GEN duzych muicluSw duz-jch kavlow duz yeh koni duz-ych sto!6w 

'large monks' 'largo dwarfs' 'large horses* 'largo tables* 



When in the aeeusative plural, kurzel (II), like mnich (I), requires tho same 
agreement foim as for the genithe phual, it is iherofore distinct from all the 
other classes and must be recognized as a separate gender. Wertz labels it 
the *de virilized* gender. As he accepts tho split between singular and plural 
he proposes sc\en gendoio. four in the singular, masculine animato, masculine 
inanimate, feminine and neuter; and three in the pl<**al. masculine personal 
(I above), do\ irilized (II) and non masculine personal (comprising III and 
IV ubo^ e, as well as feminincs and neuters). If karzel is recognised as a special 
type, but tho singular plural split is not considered relevant, we would have 
six genders, masculine personal (I), masculine devirilized (II), masculine 
animato (III), masculine inanimate (IV), unine, and neuter. 

Let us now consider tho justification for tho widespread praetico of con- 
sidering geudor separate!} for tho singular and plural. Given that it increases 
tho number of genders (giving seven instead of six) the onus is on those who 
favemr this move to show its advantage. Certainly in terms of assigning tho 



1 



II 



III 



IV 
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correct urgiiinent featuics, the analysis which gives each noun a single gender 
is adequate. Furthermore, the criterion for deciding lo treat gender in the 
singular as separate from gender in the plural is dubious. By the same reaso- 
ning, tho lack of correspondence of forms, one could givo a different numbor 
of gendors for direct and oblique cases. However, tho crucial evidence which 
shows that gender should not bo split between singular and plural comes 
from tho form of predicate agreemont with subjocts consisting of conjoined 
nouns. Consider the following sentences (Brooks 1973:02): 

(1) Pan i dziecko szli ulicQ 

Man and child wont along street 

(2) Kot i jugni$ spaly przed domeni 
Cat and lamb slept before house 

In both sentences the subjoet consists of two singular nouns, one masculine 
animate and one neuter. In terms of the four 'singular gendors' they are 
identical. But tho agreement forms shown by the verba are different; azli 
is a masculine personal fmn, while spaly is a non-masculine porsonal form. 
Tho basic rule, given by various writers, is that if one conjunct of a com- 
pound subject is masculine personal, then the predicate will be masculine 
porsonal. 2 The point is that flu* agreement rules to oporate corroctly, pan 
and kot must be different 1} marked, even when they aro in tho singular, 
as shown sentences (1) and (2). Thus the separation of gender in tho sin- 
gular and plural cannot be maintained, and wo must reject tho sevon-gerider 
system. Tu account for Wertzs data we should return to tho six-gender 
system outlined above. It is repeated schematically on page 87. 



* Tliia rule can h< found »u tuiiuuruutt works. Thoro are, huwvvur, examples in which 
tht. motfi ulna pursuml forma uvu bo used ovon when none uf thu coujuncts in tho eub'oot 
is nuiscuhm personal. Those aro discussed in Duroszowski (1002 . 237), Buttlor ot nl. 
(1971 : 332), Brook.** (1973.01) Rothstoin (1073 ; 313-14; 1070 : 250) and Corbott 
(1982). Tho following example is taken from Doroszowski (1902 : 237): 

(i) Honia (f) i Refcs (in) bawili aio pilk$ 
"llama and Beks played with ball' 

Kok» <Rvx) a dog, th^ro *» tuortforo no masculine personal conjunct in tho subjoet but 
iiuvortlit'Lns thv tuosculuiv personal form id used irx tho predicato. Tho generalisation 
to cover Hontouccs of this tvpi. scums to bo that the masculine personal form can be usod 
in tho predicate providing tht; subject ia nuwiCulaawiud personal on aggregate, tho featured 
rofi>rrotl t»> may bo ay atactic or a*, month*. Thus ui tho sentence above, Honia is semantical - 
1$ pt,rHonal (*.i>. ref* ra iu a human) and Reka is syntactically masculine. While tliis con- 
uloston ia surprising, it should bo possible to account for the data using an approach 
based on features, with rides governing the possiMo combinations of features. If wo try 
to account for thoso data umng the approach 'Vcrta wo still eaanot oscapo tho necossity 
to mark nouns like pan as personal in tho singular. If, however, wo restrict oursolve* 
to the straight for ward cases, thou tho six gondor approach is adequate and seven gender 
approach is not. 
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b2 



(masculine) 



(human & animate) 



(human) 





masculine 
personal 

(mnich/ 



masculine 
animate 
(kofy 
lil 

masculine 
devinlized 
(karzeO 
!! 



masculine 
inanimate 
(st(M) 
IV 



NOUN 

feminine 
(ksiqzka) 
V 



neuter 
(okno) 
V! 



DIAGNOSTIC AGREEMENT 
nominative singular 

accusative singular 
accusative plural 
nominative plural 



2 



(The heading 'diagnostic agieemont* refers to the agreement form which justifies the separation of the genders 

on that line). 
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As has been shown, wo can account for Wertzs data and also fin* the 
predicate agreement in examples like (1) and (2) b\ using six rather than 
seven gender markers. In assessing the six-gender system we should first 

sider two objections Wottz raises to combining singular and plural in 
tins way. First, he claims that noting like chlopisko 'big fellow' can be neuter 
in the singular and devhilizcd in the plural (1977:02). This combination 
is not covered by any of our six classes. He also states (1977 : 62) that their 
plural can also be non-personal. However, as M«ujusovic (1975 . 61) indi- 
cates, this noun has two agreement possibilities in the singular as well, not 
onl} neuter but also masculine, ten ivitlki chhpisko 'this big fellow 1 (for con- 
firmation sec Buttlei et al. (1971 : 136). There is therefore no need to link 
neuter singular and deviiilizcd plural; nouns of the t jpe described bj Wcrtz 
can be analyzed as Inning two possible genders, dcvhiKzed (II above) or 
neuter (VI). The second objection concerns pluralia tantum such as nozycki 
'scissors* and mta 'mouth*, if singular and plural aie combined, these must 
be assigned to a gendti, even thought they lack the si.igulai forms to determine 
which one. We could, of coum assign them to a special gender (as Zaliznjak 
does in Russian (1967:66 — 80)). Alternatively, they could be assigned to 
the most likely of the six classes (thej require imgular marking in any event 
and so nou existing forms will not bo generated). Clear]} the} annot belong 
to genders I or II, as agreements foi the accusative are not the same as for 
the genitive. An} of the remaining gender assignments would give the correct 
agreement of results, it seems best to assign them by analogy of form, e.g. 
nsta to class VI, given that many neutcis take the nominative plural ending-**. 

The data can iV„.v*brc be accounted for using the six-gender approach. 
There are, lam over, grounds for doubting whether this is the best approach. 
Simply labelling Polish nouns foi one of these ux genders fails to capture 
the similaiities between the subdivisions of the traditional 'masculine 1 gender. 
In particular the accusative-genitiv e sjneietisin is ignoied — it would 'cost* 
no more in terms of labels if deviiilizcd nouns showed accusative-dative syn- 
uitisin uf agreeing foinis and animate nouns showed accusative-instrumental 
syncretism. (The same objection would appl} equally to the approach split- 
ting singular and plural — there the fact that the syncretism of the same 
cases applies in singular and plural is left out of account). This suggests that 
a feature approach (as in Rothstein (1973:310); and, for other Slavonic 
languages Corbctt (1980)) is preferable. However, that is a separate issue. 
Our aim has been to show that, even accepting Wcitz's data and assump- 
tions, the seven gender system is inadequate to account for the agreement 
facts of Polish (as indeed are other accounts whuh split gender between 
singular and plural). The data can be handled using a more economical six- 
-gendcr system. 
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THE METHODS OF ESTABLISHING THE PRODUCTIVITY 
OF WORD FORMATION RULES (WFRs) 



Elzbieta G6rska 

Adam Mickiewicz Unxvertitu* Poznafi 



The present state of the study of word formation (WF) gives priority 
to questions about the principles which determine the productivity of WFRs, 
and the properties which distinguish productive from unproductive proces- 
ses. A better understanding of these problems is necessary not only to define 
the concept of a WFR in a more detailed way, but also to describe the WF 
component and find a "place" for it in the model of generative grammar. 

The aim of this paper is to investigate some method3 that can serve to 
establish productivity in WF. These will be viewed from the point of view 
of productivity defined as "the possibility which language users have to 
form in principle an uncountable number of new words unintentionally, 
by means of a morphological process which is the basis of form-meaning 
correspondence of some words they know" (Booij (1977 : 4), after Schultink 
(1961)). This understanding of productivity immediately limits the types 
of methods that I consider here as primary. It docs not permit reliance on 
those methods that determine the productivity on the basis of experiments 
which examine "intentional" formation of words. It is assumed here that 
the derivation of words is based on a rule-governed and not on a rule-changing 
creativity. Thus, the experiments of this typo may provide only some addi- 
tional evidence. 

A traditional method, i.e. the one in which the so called "index of 
productivity" is measured as a ratio of words mentioned, say, in the most 
recent dictionary of a language over those that wt>/c mentioned in some 
earlier dictionary, is rejected on totally different grounds (this method was 
employed by Grzogorczykowa and Puzynina (1979), in their analysis of 
Polish WF). The same criticism applies to a variant of this method discus- 
sed by Aronoff (1976), in which the index of productivity is measured as 
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a ratio of possible to actualh listed words (1976:3(5). Quantitative ap- 
proaches of this type, instead of establishing productivity, may simply show, 
say, in the east* of two WFRs, one of which requires nominal and the other 
adjectival bases, that a gi\on language has nioie nouns than adjectives. 
That is, the process with nominal bases maj seem to bo mure productive 
(than the one with adjectival bases) simply because that language has more 
nouns than adjectives (cf. Booij(1977 : 121)). Moreover, as observed by ArnofF 
(and earlier by Ziinmci 1964), such methods do not show that the producti- 
vity of a WF process may be determined by the morphological structure 
of a base; e.g. of the two English affixes and -\-ity which form abstract 

nouns from e.g. adjectival bases in +ive and +ile, $ness is more productive 
with adjectival bases in -f ive (vercepliveness) and at the same time less pro- 
ductive with adjectival bases in +ile (the rewse is true for the suffix +ity 
and respective adjectival bases; cf. ArnoofF (1976 : 30)). The analysis based 
on the comparison of lists either dues not i even I such intricacies or leads 
to contradictory results. 

A variant of this method mentioned b} Aronoff (1976 : 36), in which the 
index of productivity is measured as a ratio of possible to actually listed 
words, invites a more; serious criticism This technique, as Aronoff rightly 
observes, "depends very crucially on the idea tlia* every time we make up 
a new word it is entered in a list. Unless all new words are listed, wc havo 
no effective pro eduit for computing the ratio of oxisting to possible words 
even if wo restrict ourscUes to a particuhu morphological class of bases" 
(1976: 36). There are cases, however, where the concept of a list is simply 
counter inhiiti\ e. The formation of adverbs in English is just as regular 
as, say, the formation of the 3rd Per. Sg. Present Tense. Any adjective, unless 
it already ends in hj y maj serve as a base for adverb derivation. Similarly, 
the formation of nouns denoting activity in Polish in -anie (pisad "write" — 
pisanie "writing"), -erne (pat ; "smoke" — patcnie "smoking"), -$cie (ci({6 
"cut" — ciqcie "cutting") is almost categorial. The distribution of these 
suffixes is complemeiitarj and any verb in Polish (except for a few isolated 
eases) can be a base of an Action Noun. Thus, if ono claims that derivatives 
such as pisanie, palenie, ci$cie arc not listed, tho method of establishing pro- 
ductivity based on the comparison of lists must be rejected as well. 

A totally different approach to productivity has begun with the works 
of Jackemloff (1975), Aronoff (1976), and Booij (1977) in his analysis of WF 
in Dutch. Stated in most general terms, tho productivity of a WTR is said 
to be "inversely proportional to the amount of competence restrictions on 
the WFR" (Booij (1977 ; 5); cf. JackondofF s idoa of indopondent information 
content ). A few comments aro necessary hero. The scopo of the application 
of a WFR does not rofer to actual words only. This follows from the task 
of the WF component and from a doublo function that is ascribed to WFRa, 
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The WF component should specif} the notion "possible complex word of 
a language, and therefore has to exclude impassible complex words of a lan- 
guage only, i.e., the task of the WF is also to specify vve'I-formed but non- 
-oxisting words, and the fact that a given word has not been actualized has 
nothing to do with the productivity of a given rule" (Booij (1977 : 120—121)). 
According to Booij, a products e WFR has a double function: on the one 
hand it analyzes the structure of existing complex words, and on the other, 
it indicates in which ways a new complex word can be derived. Unproductive 
WFRs, by contrast with productive processes, have the function of redun- 
dancy rules only with respect to existing words (cf. Boeij (1977:38)). Now, 
this is a considerable weakening of AronofT s approach to redundancy rides. 
According to Aronoff, a WFR which can function as a redundancy rule must 
still be productive. This condition was rejected by Boji in order to account 
for the relatedness that exists between simplex words and complex words 
formed by unproductive WFRs (cf. the suflix -egge in Dutch is unproductive 
and still there is a clear relatedness between dieveggc "ft male thief" and dief 
"thief"). 

Another argumentuguiiist Aronoff's approach suggests itself: what I mean 
here is the phenomenon of "sudden" activity of a once unproductive affix. 
If wc assume the existence of a redundancy relation between words with 
unproductive affixes and their bases, thon this "sudden" activity is what 
we can expect to happen (cf. examples of recent activity of unproductive 
deverbal -two suffix in ViyVmhJworzywo "material", spoiwo "binder", mentioned 
in LaskovvsU; 1979). The phenomenon can be readily explained as the change 
in the status of a WFR, i.e. it changed from an unproductive relation to the 
one with increasing productivity (or, productive) . The idea of addition 
of a rule seems not well motivated here, as the relation botweon older deri- 
vatives, .e.g. phczywo "bread" and verb piec "bake" is still alive. 

Now, let mo present some of the competence i evictions that can sorve 
to identify the productivity of a WFR. The first group covers various types 
of general and rule-specific conditions on buses of WFRs' 

(a) conditions on the phonological form of buses 

(b) morphological conditions on bases. These are of three types: 

1 — conditions with respect to the presence of specific morphemes in 

bases; 

2 conditions with icspeet to the presence of internal bonuthiiieS in 
bases; 

:\ - conditions with respect to the presence of in* lphcmcs with specific 
features in bases; 
(e) syntactic conditions on bases. 

The second group of competence restrictions icfeis to vvliat one may call 
the degiee of formal and semantic transparent) of a derivational process, 
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i,e , a set of global or output conditions on the application of WFRs. Let 
me observe that Booij recognizes a still different class of competence restric- 
tions, i.e., those which are implied by "general properties of the WF com- 
ponent". These refer mainly to the ordering of WFRs, e.g., the relation of 
prefixation and suffixation rules or, of suffixes with+aiul* boundaries. 

Now, let me pass to a discussion of WFRs that fovm Nouns of Location 
in Polish. I will not attempt here to cheek the validity of the competence 
restrictions mentioned above, but will rather try to show that the concept 
of competence restrictions should be broadened so as tu cover somo other 
factors that influence the productivity of WFRs. 

A standard method for isolating the productivity of a WFR presented 
by Aronoff was based on the comparison of "two rules which operate on the 
same base and have outputs of the same category and subcategorization" 
(1976: 37). This move was necessitated by the need for "removing outside 
factors that might interfere with the results" (1976:37), i.e. the rules differ 
only in productivity, A typical example heie is the comparison of English 
suffixes *neu and -f ity, both of which form abstract nouns from adjectives. 
In order to determine the productivity of the two rules, Aronoff caooscs 
a "subclass of adjectival bases in which they clash (....), i.e. adjectives of 
the form Xous (vionslrousY'. Theie is no need to repeat the discussion and 
the results as they are not relevant to our argument. What we may observe, 
however, is that this method allows us to compare the productivity of WFRs 
under extremely unusual circumstances only. Ai-onuff, himself, observes 
that ''such rival pairs arc not easy to come bj for morphological restrictions 
are often arranged so as to preclude them" (1076:37). Yet, he does not 
provide any analysis of productivity cf WFRs in an "unmarked" situation 
- we still do not know how to compare the productivity of two rules which 
produce the same outputs (lexical category, snbcategoi ization, semantic 
reading), but which rpenito on morphologically distinct bases. This is the 
case in the derivation of Nouns of Location in Polish by means of suffixes 
+alnia and -+arnia. The former suffix attaches almost exclusively to vorbal 
bases in + a, e.g. wypozyczuc "to lend, borrow" — wypozyczalnia "library", 
zamrazac "to freeze" — zamrazalnia "refrigerating plant", while the vorbal 
bases of +arnia are formed by stems in +{, e.g. palic "to smoke" — pa- 
larnia "smoking room", or +otv: moddowa6 "to pattern" — modelarnia 
pattern-shop". Moreover, a few derivatives formed from verbal bases in 
+a by the attachoment of the suffix +arnia instead of +alnia cannot be 
interpreted from the point of view of the productivity of -famia rule with 
verbal bases in -fa. Their existence is due to the global constraint on the 
application of -f alnia rule, it is blocked by the present of a lateral consonant 
in the base, e.g. +arnia was applied to the base powiehd "to copy" since 
ft derivative *powielalnia is unacceptable. 
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Thus, the applicability of this method soems to bo highly restricted. 
Moreover, it is useful for the analysis of rathor peculiar WFRs, i.o., only 
those whoso outputs are the same and whose bases at least partially overlap 
Tho possibility that the same factors determine tho productivity of rules 
with partly common bases and of those that apply to mutually exclusive 
bases, seems highly unlikely. 

Moreover, tho technique discussed evoked a "side-effect" of a more 
general nature. It narrowed dow.i the studies of the productivity of WFRs 
to the analysis of the nature of bases of WFRs and of interrelations ob bases 
and derivatives. The questions whether the productivity of a WFR may 
bo determined by a relation of a given rule to the whole system of WFRs, 
and not only by a relation of two rules with overlapping bases, were never 
raised within this framework. Such considerations seem to be necessary 
in order to explain a gradual decline in the productivity of the +isko suffix 
which forms Nouns of Location denoting open areas in Polish. The suffix 
in question is ambiguous in two ways: firstly, it violates "the unitary base 
hypothesis" since it can attach to syntactically "non-uniform" bases, i.e., 
nouns, e.g. kartofel "potato" kartofiisko "potato field", and to vorbs-fowV 
"to fish" — towwto'Tishory'^secHmilly, the + wfo suffix can form Augmonta 
tives from nominal bases* e.g. kot "cat" — kocisko "Tom-cat". Now, the 
fact that the +isko suffix can attach to nominal bases to form Nouns of 
location and Augmentative* seems to be the chief reason for the decreasing 
productivity of the +vsko suffix in its function to form Nouns of Location. 
The rival suffix +owisko gradually takes over the formation of Locatives. 
e.g. of recent formations: namiot "a tent" namiotowisko "tent -field", zlorn 
"scrap-metal" zlomowisko "scrap-heap", blok "building" — blokowisko 
M a block of buildings". Observe he i c, that the first type of ambiguity cannot 
provide an explanation of this change. If the attachment of the +isko suffix 
to disjunctive bases (either a noun or a verb) were the chief reason for this 
change, then we would not be able to explain why the +isko WFR is blocked 
by nominal and not by verbal bases. On purely structural grounds a tendency 
toward the application of this rule nominal bases only (with some othci 
suffix assuming the formation of Locatives from verbal bases) is equally 
possible. Thus, it seems necessary to recognize functional ambiguity of an 
affix (here formation of Locatives and Augmentative*) as a possible competence 
restriction on the productivity in WF. 

It is obvious, however, that not every functional ambiguity leads to the 
loss of productivity of WFRs. The functional ambiguity of the -er suffix 
in English (i.e., the for mat ion of Agent Nouns and of the Comparative Degree 
of Adjectives), does not result in the decrease in productivity of cither oi 
these two processes. Yot, the situation here is totally different: the two rules 
apply to syntactically distinct bases — Agentive -er Rule to verbs, Compa- 
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rative ~er Rule to adjectives. What tho two mks hu\e in conunuii is only 
the form of tho sufix. Thus, we can ahead) u strict the type of functional 
ambiguity which leads to a decrease in productivity of a WFR: only that 
functionally ambiguous WFR will lo.se its productivity whcsc basts at least 
partially overlap with some other ambiguous ocess (of. two functionally 
ambiguous -\-isko WFRs applied to nominal ba..s). 

So far we have discussed the relation between two rul*-s which produce 
functionally distinct items (Augmentathes vs Locatives, Agont Nouns vs 
Comparatives). The analyst of Polish Locatives which donote "closed areas, 
rooms", reveals that tho productivity of a WFR may bo determined by a 
relation of a given rule to other WFRs witii the same function. 

As there is no space for a detailed description of these suffixes, I will 
piofieiit only some basic points. There are foui suffixes with common locative 
function (ininy of them are technical terms), and only one of them, namely, 
I alnia does not interact with bases of other suffixes, i.o. -\-ownia t +nia, 
and i-amia It is the only suffix which fnvlj forms Locatives from verbal 
haw s in -f a t e.g. przebierad (sit) "to change" — przebieralnia "changing room". 
Also, +(wnia WFR, e.g. zagiel "a sail" — zagloimia "siiil-Tooin", has clear 
conditions on its application: nominal bases which are [ — Animate]; phono- 
U>£\v:A changes — regnlar deletion of a fleeting vowel, derivatives uio soman- 
tirally coherent. Yet. the status of the +ottmia suffix is not as clear as that 
"f \-nlnia, since it is in vol veil in complex interrelations with othei locative 
suffixes (see below). 

The suffix +nia is restricted by being attached to nouns that end in -cr t 
(t)or Agent Nouns in | arz, e.g. kompmor "compressor" — komprcaornia 
"compressor nxwi", dyspozytw "dispatcher' — dyspozytomia "dispatchers 
office", stolarz "carpenter" — stolarnia "carpenter's shop", and to verbs in 
ow (with few exceptions), e.g. pakoivac "to pack" — pakomdnia "packing- 
room". Also, derivatives in f nia form a sem uiticall\ coherent group (except 
for few Abstract Nouns e.g. wyobraznia "imagination"). 

The (-anna WFR seems to be most opaque, it applies to syntactically 
HisiiiiActivo hases - mainl\ to nouns, e.g koszyk "basket" — koszykamia 
"basketry workshop", hut also to \erbs, e.g. palic "to smoke" — palamia 
"smoking-room"; it induces phonologiculh irrogular changes in the b use 
icf nunu>rous free variants: kroli-k-arnia - kroli-cz-nmia "rabbit warren.", 
mnpal k anna ampul czamia ' ampule shop", hazan l anna — bazan-ci-arn a 
"pheasant ry"); and, it is not semantical!} coherent, the following meanings 
ire possible. I. a place w here st h is ston«d, e.g. kartojlaniia "a place where 
potatoes are stored", 2. a shop whole sth is sold - ciaxtkamia "runfertionory", 
:> .i place that is used foi animal husbandry oi initiation of plants — kroli- 
Lurnm "rabbit warren", pieczarknnria "mushroom growing cellar", 4. a place 
whefe an activity is performed palarnin "smoking room", 3. collective 
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meaning — dzieciarnia "the young folks'*. However, the fact that the -f arnia 
rule requues tuhitively high compete! ice restrictions docs not lead to a complete 
loss of productivity. What seems to happen is that semantic reading of this 
rule gradually changes. It begins to form productive!} names of plantations 
and places used for animal hu/.andvy (cf. pieczarkarnia "mushroom growing 
cellar", pdrqgamia "trout i* im"), and continues to form nouns denoting 
shops (sza^zlykarnia "a shop where shashliks are sold"). Here, the +wmia 
\VElt seems to take an the formation of Locath es denoting names of facto- 
ries or works ops in factories. This seems to be tho reason for numerous 
formations of -, arnia and f oivnia doublets, e.g. Iran "cod liver" — ttmiownia, 
traniarnia "a shi n where cod-Iivet oil is produced*', drat "wire" — drutownia, 
druciarnia "whe hawing mill", mash "butter" - maslownia, mailarnia 
"butter- making shi p" (derivatives in -\-amia often have social marking, 
while ~r oivnia nouns are neutral). What seems to support this view is that 
-\-amia doi natives which denote "plantations 01 shops" do not hu\ e doublets, 
ef. *pieczarkownia, *szas5dykownia. 

There is no doubt that this is a process at change. It is not true that ±arnia 
has lost completely the possibility of formation of Locatives with tho moaning 
"a factory or a workshop in a factory". This may be partly due to a vory close 
relation of ±amia rule to the denomiual f- nia rulo (tho latter rule forms 
sentanticalh tiansparent Noun* of Location). Locatives such as drukaraia 
"printing house", perukarnia "wig-shop" are dorivationally opaque, i.e. 
they ma> be formed either by -j-nfr; WFR (from bases drukarz "printer", 
perukarz "w ig maker") or, by ^amia WFR (bases druk "print* , peruka 
"wig"). Although semantic readings of the two rules differ, the fact that they 
"share" the meaning of location does not allow at the moment for the -\-arnia 
ude to lose the locative meaning, ±arnia not oidy forms nouns denoting "plan 
tatious, etc.", but is still used productively to derive Locatives denoting 
"factories or workshops in factories", e.g. tableikamia "tablet factory", 
gwozdziarnia "nail factory". That is, the conspiracy of -f-arota and +nia 
rule on the one hand hindcis tho semantic spocia ligation of ~\-arnia, and on 
the other, it ma} be one of tho reasons for the appearance of now derivatives 
in +araia with the "old" locative meaning. 

One can also risk a claim that the productivity of -\ownia and -\-nia 
rules is strengthened b v \ a conspiracy of these rides. Here, both rules "eo- 
-opernte" to pro.luee Locatives such as lakierownia "varnish factory" (lakicr 
"varnish" — lakier N \-nia or, lakieroioad "to varnish" — lakierowy 4-?iia). 
It seems j»:i-t»fiv <l to assume that the cost of derivatives such as lakierownia 
js reduced, since a speakei can analyze them by referring to one of the two 
rules. If it is true that the productivity cf WFRs is inversely proportional 
to tho amount of competent o restrictions, then one can also claim that tho 
productivity of rules which conspire should increase. 
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If we try to compare the functional lelations discussed above, it appears 
that the conspiracy of WERs ma> stiengtlien the producth it} of a rule with 
km competence restrictions (cf. +ownia and + wta), and of a rule with a large 
amount of independent information content (cf. -farwa). In the latter case, 
the conspiracy somehow hinders the process of semantic specialization of the 
+cmiia rule by preserving the relation of this rule to the -f-wta rule. 

Let me observe here that the Locative suffix -^ahiia has ahca ly passed a 
stctge of dei national conspiracy with the +nio rule. Historically, the suffix 
developed from the adjectival +aln(y) plus Locative +nia (cf. Satkiewicz 
1901). At the stage when the adjectives in +alny developed a meaning of 
"possible, potential", the +alnia suffix gained a completely independent 
status, since the application of the +nia rule to adjectives with this meaning 
was blocked. This set ins to be one of the possible developments of the conspi- 
racy in WP. Yet, the present stage of conspiracies of other Locative suffixes 
does not show any hint of blocking of this functional relation. Instead, this 
may be one of the reasons for the increase in productivity of those rules. 

The analysis of Polish Locatives seems to show that productivity in WF 
cannot be viewed ut> t nhen<»:: ^non which is determined b} relations of a base 
to an affix only. It appears that interrelations of WFRs (either with the same 
function o>* different) may influence tho degree of productivity "of a WF pro- 
cess. Thus, it seems justified to claim that the concept of competence restric- 
tions should be broadened so as to allow for the evaluation of functional 
relations of WTRs. 
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POLISH AND ENGLISH VOWELS: 
A CONTACT SITUATION 
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Univertity of Wartow 



1. Language contact arises with an alternate use of two languages. Our 
interest here concerns the mode in which Polish speakers of English render 
the English vowels. Thus the article describes English \owels as produced 
by Polish speakers. This description is based on a detailed examination of 
utterances made by 10 Polish informants. 

Informants. The informants chosen for the experiment wore all advanced 
students of English at the Higher Sclfo.,] of Foreign Languages, Warsaw 
University, who, at the time of the experiment were 21 — 24 years of ago. 
Because they had all learned English for 7 to 10 years it could be assumed 
that the sound system used bj them in rendering English sounds was fully 
internalized. All the informants had had one year of phonetic training in the 
..dvancod type of RI English. All the informants wore born and brought up 
in Warsaw, thus speaking the same dialect of Polish. 

Material The inventory consists of about 300 — 400 test words littered 
by all informants. 15 lists of words including all possible distributional variants 
of English vowels were made. Some of the words included in the inventory 
woio repeated in several lists but they wore listed in random order. The total 
number of utterances examined is about 3.800. The test words appear in a 

sentence context. The sentence frames used were: "Say the word to 

mo", and "What docs mean?" 

Equipment, Sentences with test words were uttered by the informants and 
recorded in a sound proof recording studio. The recordings were made with a 
Sony Stereo Taporccorder TC 360 (frequency response 20—25.000 Ha at 
1\ ips) and an unidirectional Elcctret Condenser Microphone ECM-21 (fre- 
quency response 50 — 12.000 Hz). 

Procedure. The assessments of phonetic quality of each variant wore made 
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after numerous auditions. With moro difficult and dubious wises tho author 
was liolpod by 4 traiuoil native English phoneticians. To chock the validity 
of tho auditory judgements concerning phonemic concctuess of Polish speakers' 
rondition of English vowols, 12—17 native English speakers of RP made 
identifications. Using oar phones the) listened to tho utterances from tape 
recordings mado bj the Polish infoimunts and wiote down what tlioy hoard 
mi answer forms using ordinary orthography. Thoii ansuers show whether 
Polish speakers pronounce English vowol sounds within the phonemic vango 
of a givon vowol, i.e. tho tost was iutondod to chock what phonemic errors 
Polish spoakors make. Tho English listenors were also asked to mark thoso 
items which, although identified, the\ regarded unacceptable. Such cases were 
also considered to be phonemic errors on the part of the Po libit speakers of 
English (these identifications could not ho trusted, as thoj could be attributed 
to redundancy). 

Tables. The results of the listening tests are shown in Tables I — 20. In 
the tables that follow the result* aYo first given for individual informants (tho 
informants being simply given numbers 1 —10). After that the coiniuou 
avorago for ouch allophono or phouemo is calculated. 

2, A dot tiilod description of both Polish and English vowels is out of the 
scope of this paper. However, to uluw it more readable, a short presentation 
of tho inventories as adopted hero scorns necessary. 

2.1. In brief, the Polish oral syllabic vowel phonomos and their subse- 
quent variants can be doseiibod in articulator^ terms as follows (cf. Jassom 
1958, 1962, 1964, 1900; Wkrxchowska 1963. 1907, 1971; Stiobor 19G0; Bonm 
1959; Dtuska 1950; Zybert 1970): 

/i/ front close unrounded 

[h] main variant (o.g. Ikav) 

[ij raised variant (betweou palatalized Cs, o.g. kosid) 
/o/ front half-opon unrounded 
[Oil main (o.g. mewa, kreol) 

[ej raised (in tho neighbourhood of palatals, e.g. jedzif, eiec) 
/i/ front retractod half-closo unrounded (e.g. syn) 

[i| no other variants 
/a/ front rotraotod opon unrouiulod 

[a J main (o.g. Anna % rah) 

[aj fronted and slightly raised (in palatal tnvironineut, o.g. siacj 
joj back half-opon rouudod 
[o { ] main (o.g. oko 9 kolor) 

[o 2 ] raisod and fronted (in tho neighbourhood of palatals, e.g. sio8\m) 
hi I back olose rounded 

O u.r 
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[uj main (e.g. suvia, klucz) 

[uj fronted (between palatals, e.g. Muctiuf) 

2.2. The term English in this paper refers to th* advanced tjpe of RP 
described by Jassom (1962, 1964) and Crimson (1970). The F iglish vowok 
win be described briolly as follows: 

/i/ front half-eloso unrounded 
[i x ] main variant (e.g. hid [hidj) 
(ij retracted (before dark [1], e.g. silk [silk]) 

[i 3 ] raised and fronted (in the falling diphthong before Ijj, e.g. .see [sij|) 
[i 4 ] lowered and retracted (in final position, e.g. ready ['rcdi]) 
/e/ front mid unrounded 
[ed main (e.g. head[\\v<\]) 

[e 2 ] retracted and lowered (before dark [I], e.g. belt [belt]) 
[e 3 ] lowered (in the falling diphthong before [jj, e.g. pay fpejj) 
/e/ front half open unrounded 
[cj main (e.g. had [bed]) 

[8 J retracted and lowered (befort dark [Ij, e.g. /;a/pable ['p&lp"bl]) 
a/ front open unrounded 
[aj main (e.g. bad [bad]) 
[a J centralized (before dark [1], e.g. bulk [balk]) 

[a 3 ] centralized and fullj open (in the falling diphthongs before oi 
before [w] followed In dark [I], e.g. high [liaj], howl [hawl]) 

[a 4 j fronted and ful!\ open (in the falling diphthong before [w], e.g. how 
[haw)) 

jaj back-fronted open unrounded 

[a] one variant only (e.g. hard (h«dj) 
/*>/ back open rounded 

[<>d main (e.g. hoi [hot]) 

(oj raised (in falling diphthongs before [j], e.g. boy [hojj) 
/o/ back mid rounded 

[ojone variant only (e.g. hmf*i [bod]) 
11/ back half-close rounded 
[Ui] main (e.g. hood [hud]) 

[n 8 ] retracted (in the falling diphthong before [w] followed by dalk [l] f 

e.g. school [skuwl]) 
»u a ] raised and centralized (in tlu falling diphthong [inv] preceded b} [j], 

e.g. you [juwj) 
[u 4 ) lowered (in the level diphtoug [no), e.g. tour [tuo]) 
/a/ central mid unrounded 
[aj main (e.g. heard [had]) 
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[3j frontod (in tho diphthong [3w] not followed by dark [1], e.g. home 
[li3wm]) 

[3J retracted (in tho diphthong [3w] followed by dark [1], e.g. goal [g3wl]) 
/q/ contra 1 non-mid unrounded 
[oj main (e.g. about [o'bawt] 

[oj lowered (in final position and in the falling diphthongs [io], so], and 
[no], o.g. sister [sisto], hear [hio], Jtair [hea], boor [buaj) 

[o 3 ] raised and retracted (in other positions than [ej and [a 2 ] and when 
adjacont to the volars [k], [g], and [y], e.g. long ago [\or\ o'gew]) 

3. A comparison of tho E/i/ phonomo with the P/i/ and jij phonomes sug- 
gests that the Polish learner of English is likely to use his native /i/ for tho high 
variant of E/i/, i.e. [i 3 ], and his P/i/ for the remaining allophones of tho English 
phonome. Tho analysis of the jij phoneme used by tho Polish informants in 
their English cloarly indicates such an inclination. However, cannot speak 
of plain phone substitution (though this maj be the case with Polish learners 
who do not have relevant plionetic practice). Nonetheless, having been trained 
to use a sound which is low er and rotracted compared to P/i/, Poliah speakors 
in goneral do not quite reach the required tongue position for E[i 3 J. This reluc- 
tancoin lowering tho tonguo sufficiently may be due to tk 1 fact that they may 
arrive at P/i/. Since E[i 3 ] is normally associated with P/i/ and the low variants 
with P/i/ it is natural that tho phonemic opposition between P/i/ and /*/ 
hinders Polish speakors in their associating all tho variants of E/i/ with only 
one phoneme (i.o. this opposition promoted divorgonco), as it seems to thorn to 
be morging two difforent phonemes. However, E[ial docs not poso any special 
difficulties, and it never caused phonemic errors. Th s English allophone is 
usually correctly articulated if Polish speakors acquiro the habit of diphthon 
gisring it. 

Of tho low variants of E/i/ the main variant may be a hi'* troublesome. In 



Tablo 1. Assessment of E[iJ by English lis tex vers 



Uttorod by 


No of tests 


Identified as 
[ij | Pd | ? 


1 


80 


100% 






2 


80 


90,0% 


10% 




3 


80 


97,5% 


2,5% 




4 


88 


100% 






5 


88 


95,5% 


4,5% 




0 


78 


»7,4% 


2,0% 




7 


72 


97,2% 


2,8% 




8 


78 


90,0% 


7,4% 


2,0% 


9 


80 


100% 






10 


78 


97,4% 


2,0% 




Total 


802 Avorago 95,7% 


4% 


0,3% 
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order to reach the position for E[i x ] Polish learners are taught to low or and 
front the tunguefrom the position fur P/i/. However, this lowering and fronting 
can easily be overdone and, as E[iJ is almost equidistant from P/i/ and E[eJ, 
Polish speakers can articulate a sound which is closer to E/e/, thus committing 
a phonomic error. Although this was rather unexpected the listening tests did 
confirm such errois which had been found in tho earlier auditory tests. In the 
case of Informant 7 (cf. Table 2) wo can talk of a fixed habit probably duo to 
hyporcoiTCction. 

Tablo 2. Assessment of B[iJ by English listeners 



Uttored by 


No of tests 


Identified as 
P«] | /e/ | ? 


1 


80 


100% 






2 


80 


100% 






3 


80 


72,5% 


20% 


7.5% 


4 


88 


93,2% 


4,5% 


2,3% 


5 


88 


84,1% 


11,4% 


4,5% 


G 


78 


100% 






7 


52 


30,8% 


61,2% 


8,0% 


8 


78 


100% 






9 


80 


100% 






10 


80 


100% 






Total 


784 Average 88,1% | 9,7% 


| 2,2% 



EfiJ is usually correctly pronounced by Polish speakers. It appears that 
this variant need not be specially taught, and there evon seems to bo some 
danger in attempting to teach Polish speakers to articulate Etij as a sound 
which should be lowered fiom the position for P/i/ as they may oasily arrive 
at a position for EjoJ. E[io] being tho closest in quality to P/i/ is easi ly attained, 
the Polish sound, if used before a correctly pronounced [t], becomes automati 
cully slightly lowered, thus giving the required quality of E[iJ. 



Tablo 3. Assossmont of Eft J by English listeners 



Uttored by 


No of tests 


Identified as 
/i/ I M | M 


? 


1 


80 


100% 








o 


80 


100% 








3 


80 


100% 








4 


88 


05,5% 


4,5% 






5 


88 


03,1% 




0,0% 




0 


78 


100% 








7 


52 


100% 








8 


78 


80,8% 




5,1% 


5,1% 


0 


80 


100% 








10 


80 


100% 








Total 


784 Avcrago 97,4% 


0,5% 


| 1.6% 


0,6% 
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The sounds the Polish informants use for E[iJ are general)} not lowered 
enough. A certain tendency to diphthongize can be noticed on numerous 
occasions. The English listeners made 100% correct identifications of the sound 
as their [i<], but this may be due to redundancy: they might expect only /i/ 
or /o/ but since in Ihe final position the latter sound is distinctly of an open 
quality, the two sounds could not possibly be confused and thus the English 
listeners always gave /i/ in their answers. 

Generally speaking, E/i/ is not a very difficult phoneme for Polish speakers. 
Of its allophonc8 the main one, [ij, is the nioSv difficult: the danger is that in 
its place Polish spcakus either want to use their jij making a phonetic error, 
or they depart too far from this position coining close to /e/ and making a 
phonemic error. E[i 3 ] is often articulated too close thus resembling P/i/, being 
not diphthongized, and this last phonetic feature has to be stressed as it is 
not difficult for Polish learners to master. 

4. Overlapping phonemes may cause distributional problems owing to 
Difference 6 (some differences between Polish and English vowel systems are 
discussed in the final section). The acquisition of a new distribution of a familiar 
sound proves very difficult. The use of P[cJ may be quite satisfactory in 
rendering E[cJ (the very slight difference could be attributed to free variation). 
However, Polish speakers do not articulate the English allophonc clcse enough; 
when asked to pronounce it in isolation, or to quote its quality in a minimal 
pair like e.g. men : man they have no difficulty in doing this correctly, but 
habitual correctness is very rare. Having been phonetically trained, the 
Polish informants (though not all of them ami not always) do articulate 
E[eJ as a sound closer than their P[eJ but generally this closing is unsufficient. 

This deficiency may lead to a phonemic error, substitution of P^] results 
in it being interpreted by English listeners as E/e/. In the case of Informant 6 
(dec Tabic 4) the percentage of this error is conspicuously high. On the other 
hand extrcmo closing leads to another phonemic error: Informant 5 was 
hypereorrcet in his rendition of E[cJ; his art iculation of the sound was excessi- 
vely close thus reaching an /i/ quality. 

The lower variants of E/e/ seem to be less difficult for Polish learners. 
The degree of closing exercised by Polish speakers being unsatisfactory for 
E[eJ, is sufficient for E[eJ and [e 3 ]. A closer articulation for E/e/ (compared 
to P/c/) howevci, must take place and has to be strongly insisted on. English 
listeners more readily identify and accept the kiuier variants performed by 
Polish speakers not only because P[eJ is closer to these English sounds, but 
also because of distiibutional restrictions and redundancy., e.g. an attempted 
[ej] as in hay or say will not be identified as [ej] since such a diphthong does not 
occur in English; also, [el] is very rare. 

As to the interpretation of Polish speakers' rendering of E[cJ and [ej 
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as /a/, the English listeners based their judgements on the actual lengthening 
of these allophones. Careful auditory assessments do not prove that undue 
retraction took place in these cases. A typical example is Informant 8 whose 



Tablo 4. Assessment of E[eJ by English listeners 



Uttered 

by 


No of 
tests 


H 


Identified as 
M | fill I 


M | 


I 


1 

2 
3 
4 

r> 
c 

7 
8 


80 
80 
80 
88 
88 
78 
52 
78 


100% 
77,5% 
87,5% 
88,7% 
03,6% 
01,5% 
88,5% 
50,4% 


15% 
10% 
4,5% 
0,8% 
35,9% 
11,5% 
23,1% 


29,6% 


2,5% 
4,5% 

n,o% 


5,0% 
2,5% 
2,3% 

2,0% 
2,6% 


Total 


024 Ave- 77,0% 
rage 


13,1% 


4,2% 


3,2% 


1.9% 



attempted hell [hel] was interpreted as hurl [hal]. Unnecessary lengthening, 
however, is a deficiency which can bo eliminated fairly easily. Yet a great 
deal of practice in raising all the variants and particularly E[cJ has to be pro- 
vided in order that Polish speakers of English learn to develop the habit. 



Table 5. Assessment of E[e,l 



Uttered 

by 


No of teats 


M 


Identified as 

M 1 N 




1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 


80 
80 
80 
88 
88 
52 
52 
78 


95% 
07,5% 
02,5% 
100% 
90,9% 
90,2% 
90,2% 
28,2% 


7,0% 
48,7% 


10,3% 


5% 

2,5% 

7,5% 

2,5% 
3,8% 
3,8% 
12,8% 


Total 


698 Average 86.6% 


7,4% | 1,3% 


| 4,7% 



The results of the listening tests shown in Tables 5 and 0 only confirm that 
insufficient closing is most harmful in the case of E[oJ, while with the low 
variants it docs not necessarily lead to phonemic errors. 

5. Polish speakers often substitute their /e/ for E/e/. The experiment with 
the Polish informants confirmed that this English phoneme is extremely hard 
to master, and all informants had some difficulty with it. As a rule, Polish 
speakers of English tend U use P/e/ for E/e/, while slight lowering from the 
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P[oJ position & sufficient to acquire an /s/ quality. The advanced RP /s/ 
is actually very similar in quality to P/e/ so Polish speakers do not hear a 
phonemic difference. On the other hand, they seem to be reluctant to give 
it an open quality le3t it should sound a-like. 



Table 6. Assessment of E[e J 




Of the two variants of E/s/, the main one has better "chances" with 
Polish speakers. At this point, it is worth noticing that Polish speakers' 
attempted E[eJ (even if actually beir.g PfeJ) is more readily "correctly" 
identified by English listeners in the diphthor g [to] than elsewhere. In words 
like had [hed] and hair [hea] there occurs the same variant of /e/, yet the pho- 
netic environment makes the English listener "hear" it as /e/ rather than /o/, 
i.e he hears what he "wants" to hear because of an obligatory choice. Howe- 
ver, in cases when Polish speakers fail to produce the diphthong and only 
lengthen the vowel, its more lengthening influences the English listener to 
assess it as /a/ thus hearing e.g. hair as [I13]. 



Table 7. Assessment of E[sJ; had, dam 



Uttorod 

by 


No of tosts 


M 


Identified 

N 


as 

M I 


? 


I 


80 


»5% 


2,5% 


2.5% 




2 


80 


10% 


90% 






3 


ac 


27,5% 


72,5% 






4 


88 


50% 


60% 






5 


88 


22,8% 


77,2% 






6 


78 


61,5% 


20,5% 


10,3% 


7,7% 


7 


52 


15,4% 


84,0% 






8 


78 


23,1% 


71,8% 


6.1% 




t) 


80 


25% 


62,5% 


12,5% 




10 


80 


02,5% 


37,5% 






Total 


784 Average 


40% 


56,1% 


3.1% 


0,8% 
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Tablo 7b. Assessment of E[eJ in t\\t 3phtlx*>i£ [&e] 



Uttered by 


No of tests 


M 


Identified As 


\ 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


80 
80 
80 
88 
88 
78 
52 
78 
SO 
80 


77,5% 

100% 

100% 
84,1% 
90,9% 
43,6% 
96,7% 
2,6% 
97,5% 
95% 


4,5% 
6,8% 


n,4% 

2,3% 
5,1 % 
3,8% 
51,3% 
2,5% 
2,5% 


Total 


784 Average 76,4% 




7,3% 



Tabic 8 below shows all too clearly that the s«b s t itution of J?/e/ for E[eJ 
rear Its mainly in Englisii listeners assessing it K& E/e/' (P*&<^Jy> w C e J since 
it is [ef]). This conforms with the results show* jVWe <5: P/e/ substituted 
for E[eJ results in assessing its quality as requW. T^ua the figures gfren in 
Tablo 8 support the statement that Polish spe* tee* t*seT/e/ for EfeJ. 



Table 8. Assessment of E[sJ, *)£.&ak. pi 


1 


No of tests 










Uttered by 


M 






N 




1 


80 




70% 


2,S7o 


-*» 


27,5% 


2 


80 








-s 


15% 


3 


80 


2,5% 




Wo 


-S 


2,5% 


4 


88 






M% 


-s 




5 


88 


2,3% 




«8,S«( 




29,5% 


0 


78 


10,3% 


7,6^ 


53,870 




33,3% 


7 


52 


15,4% 








8*,6% 


8 


78 




7,7^ 




64,1% 


28,2% 


Total 


624 Average 


3,5% 








25,0% 



The result obtained for Informant 8 again shyMvahis iaclintition for lengths 
ning (cf. Tablo 5). Informant 1 articulates his ^tempted BfeJ too open thus 
giving the sound an /a/ quality. 

6. As both E/a/ and P/a/ are of a front typ^ r tli 0 English phoneme should 
not pose very serious problems for Polish leuriue^ jQfevertlioless, assessments 
of the allophones used by Polish speakers for t /-»/lcJ*.dto the conclusion that 
their articulations are too centralized and fa^^tijr r*iscc| too high. This, 
however, is not reflected in the results shown 4*1 %{k>h 9 through 12, but a 
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comparison of P/a/ and E/a/ predicts it: the English listoner associates P/a/ 
almost always with his own E/a/ and not with /a/. 



Table 9. Assessment of E[a J e.g. huddle 



Uttered by 


No of tests 


Identified ar 


N 


f 


1 


80 


97,5% 


2,5% 


2 


80 


100% 




3 


80 


100% 




4 


88 


00,9% 


11,1% 


5 


88 


05,5% 


4,5% 


6 


78 


100% 




7 


52 


100% 




8 


78 


100% 




Total 


624 Avorago 


| 07,2% 


2,2% 



As P/a/ is an open vowel it could be identified with the other English open 
vowel, i.e. with /a/. However, the problem is resolved not so much by qualitati- 
ve but by quantitative differences between the two English vowels. Although 
Polish speakers often centralize E/aJ, its shortness prevents English listeners 
from assessing it as jaj. This situation, however, does not recur in the case 
of E[aJ. It has been noticed on numerous occasions that Polish speakers tend 
to lengthen English vowels before dark [*]. Retracting, which is concomitant 
in this case, is also often excessive with Polish. In the case of E[aJ unnecessary 
lengthening and excessive retraction occurs in its articulation by Polish 
speakers (see particular]) Informant 4, Table 10). In effect, the uttered sound 
has a distinctive \a\ quality and this results in a phonemic error. 



Table 10. Assessment of E[aJ, e.g. hulk, bulk 



Uttered by 


Mo of tests 


M | 


Identifiod as 

M 1 M i 




1 


80 


05,0% 






5% 


2 


80 


02,5% 






7,5% 


3 


80 


37,5% 


45% 




17,5% 


4 


88 


15,9% 


61,4% 


6,8% 


15,9% 


5 


88 


00,9% 


2,3% 


2,3% 


4,5% 


6 


78 


74,4% 






25,6% 


7 


52 


06,2% 


3,8% 






8 


78 


46,2% 


35,0% 


10,3% 


7,7% 


Total 


624 Avorago 


67,7% 


10,2% 


2,2% 


10,9% 



E[a 3 ] and [aj are not satisfactorily articulated by Polish speakers. E[aJ, 
being the closest to P[aJ, could bo substitxitod by the Polish sound creating 
no phonological problem, yet with some Polieh speakers the attempted English 

U3 
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allophones are quite often raised from the fully open position and also retraoted. 
This tendency can bo explained through the influence of the segments follo- 
wing [a] within the diphthongs. This is especially strong in the diphthong [aw] 
followed by [J]; [aj is assessed differently in [aj] and in [awl], and in order to 
illustrate the difference, the results for this pUophone are shown separately 
in two tables. E[aJ, being almost fully front and distinctly difforent from P/a/, 
is particularly susceptible to this kind of distortion. Careful attention has ' ;< 
bo paid to fronting E/a/ by Polish learners; otherwise they substitute their 
centralized P/a/ and, in effect, they sound foreign, or else they adopt a manne- 
rism which can result in phonemic errors (see Informant 4. Tables 10 and 12). 



Table 1 la. Assessment of E[aJ in [aj], e.g. hide 



Uttered by 


No of tests 


Identified as 

N | /«/ 


• 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
C 
7 
8 


80 
80 
80 
88 
88 
78 
52 
78 


100% 

75% 
100% 

03,2% 
100% 
100% 
100% 

82,1% 


2,3% 
10,3% 


25% 
4,5% 

7,7% 


Total 


624 Average 


93,0% 


1.0% 


4,8% 



Table lib. Assessment of E[aJ in [awl], o.g. howl 



Utiured by 


No of tosts 


N 


/«/ 


Identified as 


T 


1 


80 


07,5o/ o 








2,5% 


2 


80 


02,5% 






25% 


12,5% 


3 


80 






7.5% 


80% 


12,5% 


4 


88 


08,2% 


2,3% 


0,8% 


2,3% 


20,4% 


5 


88 


95,5% 








4.5% 


6 


78 


74,4% 






20,5% 


5.1% 


7 


52 


05,4% 






30,8% 


3,8% 


6 


78 


82,1% 






5.1% 


12,8% 


9 


40 


82,5% 






12,5% 


5% ' 


10 


40 


87,5% 






5% 


7,5% 


Total 


784 Average 


71,9% | 0,3% | 1,5% 


17,3% 


8,9% 



7. E/a/ is rendered by Polish spoakers by quite a wide variety of open 
sounds ranging from central to fully back. Polish speakers are well aware 
that their P/a/ is unlike E/a/ and, in most oases, thoy make ait effort to pro- 
duce a sound which should bo more in the back and thus, perhaps even instincti 
vely, thoy move the tongue back from the position for P/a/. The problem is 
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that, in doing this, they often go too far back, sometimes even arriving at the 
position for C[a]. This, however, is not necessarily harmful, but the danger 
exists that such an articulation may result in it being assessed as E/o/. The 



Tablo 12. Assessmont of [a J, e.g. how 



Uttered by 


No of tests 


Identified as 

N 1 N 


1 I 


1 


80 


92,5% 




7,6% 


2 


80 


97,5% 




2,5% 


3 


80 


97,5% 




2,6% 


4 


88 


4,5% 


72,7% 


22,7% 


5 


88 


90,9% 




9,1% 


6 


52 


88,4% 




11,6% 


7 


52 


100% 






8 


78 


97,4% 




2,6% 


0 


80 


95,0% 




6,0% 


10 


80 


07,5% 




2,6% 


Total 


758 Average 


84,7% 


8,4% 


6,8% 



fact that English listeners do not assess such extreme cases with /o/ is due to 
the length that Polish speakers apply then. Fortunately, this is usually done 
correctly. If they fail to make this lengthening thci;; attempted [a] is readily 
identified as an /o/ vowel. 

It is worth noticing that English listeners never assess Polish speakers' 
jaj with E/a/ which only confirms that Polish speakers do not substitute P/a/ 
for E/a/. Attention has to bo paid to make sure that Polish learners of English 
articulate the English sound with just sufficient retracting of the tongue from 
the position for P/a/. 



Table 13. Assessmont of E/a/, e.g. hard, laugh 



XJttorod by 


No of tests 


I 

M 


dontifiod as 

M 


1 


1 


80 


100% 






2 


80 


950/ 0 


6% 




3 


80 


oo% 


2,6% 


7,5% 


4 


88 


97,7% 


2,3% 




5 


88 


97,7% 




2,3% 


0 


78 


92,3% 


5,1% 


2,6% 


7 


52 


02,3% 


7,7% 




8 


78 


100% 






0 


80 


95% 




5% 


10 


80 


97,6% 


2,5% 




Total 


784 Avorago 


95,9% 


2,3% 


1,8% 



8. The evidence collected points to the fact that the articulation of the 
allophones of E/o/ by Polish learners is not open enough. Actutilly, it is esti- 
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mated that in at least half of the examined cases there is simple sound substi- 
tution. This English vowol proves to bo very difficult to Polish speakeis; 
its pronunciation differs considerably from P/o/, E/o/ being of a very open 
nafruroand having very slight lip rounding, It is clear that Polish speakers hold 
to thoir own articulatory habits in pronouncing E[o] as giving it a very open 
valuo suggests to them that it is quite a Jifforont phonome, viz, /a/ (E/o/ is 
normally associated with /o/). 

Also, Polish b ek vowels are always rounded, so unrounding a back vowol 
(E/o/ is just slightly rounded) seems to be a violation of thoir articulatory ha- 
bits. Thus, in articulating E/o/ sounds Polish learners do tut open them nor do 
they fully round thorn. However, in spito of this incorroct articulation, English 
listenors idontify those sounds as their E/o/, This is so bocause they, too, 
always identify P/o/ with E/o/. 



Table 14. Assessment of EJo^, e.g. hod, rock 



Uttored 


No of tosts 


Idontifie/d as 




by 


N 


/o/ 


N 


T 


1 


40 


100% 








2 


40 


100% 








3 


40 


100% 








4 


44 


75% 


0,8% 


18,2% 




5 


44 


100% 








6 


30 


100% 








7 


26 


100% 








8 


39 


92,3% 






7,7% 


9 


40 


100% 








10 


39 


07,4% 




- 


2,0% 


Total 


391 Avorago 


00,2% 


0,8% 


2% 


1% 



E[0a] is closer than [oj and thus closer to P/o/. Apart from the reasons 
montioned in connection with [oj, tho allophoao [oj was 100% identified 
correctly probably becauso of its distribution (in tho falling diphthong [oj]). 
There could not possibly be a confusion with [aj] or [uj] as they are phonoti- 
cally too different from one anothor. 

9. E/o/ seoms to givo Polish spoakers considerably less trouble than E/o/. 
Although tho results givon in Table 15 show qui to a wido "dispersion" of the 
phonome, tho percontago of correct articulations is vory high. E/o/ is easier 
for Polish spoakers to learn than E/o/, as raising tho tonguo from the position 
for P/o/ seoms to be much easior for them than loworing it. Furthor, lip-roun- 
ding is tho Bamo for E/o/ as for P/o/ so Polish spoakors do not have to learn this 
foaturo. Table 15 shows that only two informants havo serious trouble with 
E/o/. Thoir mispronunciations, howover, could havo easily been prodicted: 
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pnbstitution of P/o/ for E/o/ (insufficient closing and no lengthening) results 
in a phonemic error, the sound being identified as E/o/; absence of lengthening 
(accompanied by closing) may give an /u/-quality to the English ear (cf. 
Gimson (1970 : 115)): Informant 3's attempted hoard was identified as who'd; 
lengthening with no closing results in assessing it as E/a/. 



Tablo 15. Assessment of E/o/, o.g. Hoard, caught 



Uttered 
by 


No of teats 


M 


Ido. 
N 


itifiod as 
/«/ 


/«/ 




1 

3 
4 
5 
t> 
7 
8 
9 

10 


80 
80 
S8 
88 
78 
52 
78 
80 
88 


100% 
55% 
50% 
93,2% 
87,2% 
73,2% 
87,2% 
87,5% 
95,5% 


27.5% 
0-1% 

3.8% 
2.6% 
5% 


7.5% 
15,9% 


9.1% 
2.3% 

3.8% 
2.6% 


10% 

15.9% 
4.5% 

12.8% 

19.2% 
7.6% 
7.6% 
4.5% 


Total 


712 Averago 


81.1% 


5.0% 


2,8% 


1.9% 


8.7% 



10 The comparison of P/u/ with E/u/ showed that the two phonemes differ 
considerably. P/u/ is a true close-baok vowel while E/u/ is hulf-oloae and 
strongly centralized from back. All the tests have proved that Polish spoakers 
arc unwilling to depart from peripheral tongue positions to learn sounds arti- 
culated in other, i.e. non-peripheral, positions. For this reason they fail, in 
most cases, to attain the required tongue positions for E/u/ thus fuiling to 
produce its allophones with correct phonetic quality. All four allophonos of 
E/u/ rendered by Polish spoakers are far from satisfactory. Mastering the 
main variant, however, could contribute greatly to improving the whole 
phoneme, especially as [u j surpasses tho other variants in its frequency of 
o^nrreuce and as it is permissible to disregard [u J altogether. 

Apart from the adherence to peripheral positions (partioularly to baok) 
in articulating E/n/ sounds, Polish spoakers tend to lengthen them unnooessa- 
rilj , especially before leuis consonants. This might bo understood as a different 
realization of the diphthong [uw] ([u:] and [uw] being in free variation), but 
otherwise such lengthening leads to phonetic errors (o.g. good boing pronounced 
ns[gu: d]). 

E/u/ and P/u/ are tho only vowels in the close-baok region in their systems 
and this necessitates identifying them with each other. Thus, phonemip 
identification (and pronunciation) errors are generally not to bo expooted 
and this, in fact, is shown in the English listeners' assessments. Tho attempted 
[uj, [uj and [u 4 l wore identified by them 100% correctly with E/u/. (Tables 
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for thoso allophonos are not given then). In conclusion, it can bo said that 
Polish spoakers of English do not generally differontiato botwcen the allophones 
of E/u/ aud uso one sound to rondcr tho wholo plionome which they articulate 
almost fully back, though slightly lowored from the position for P/u/. 



Tablo 16. Assossmont of Efud, e.g. hood, put, rook 



Uttered by 


No of testa 


Td 

M 


ontifiod as 

M 1 t 


1 


80 


100% 






2 


80 


03,8% 




0,2°/ 


3 


80 


07,5% 




2 fc " 0 


4 


88 


00,0% 


2.3% 


0,8% 


5 


88 


98,0% 




U% 


6 


78 


07,4% 




2,0% 


7 


52 


100% 






8 


78 


07,4% 




2.0% 


9 


80 


00,3% 


1.2% 


2,6% 


10 


80 


07,5% 




2.6% 


Total 


784 Avorago 


00,0% 


0.4% 


2.7% 



11. As E/3/ is a new sound with complotoly unfamiliar quality it proves 
to bo very difficult to Polish learners. On tho wholo, its variants arc usually 
woll artiouhvted in its mid plane but thoy are raroly centralized, properly. 
Thus, [3 J is in most cases fronted, which gives it an /e/ quality. This fronting 
conforms to predictions: E[3,] is customarily identified by Polish spoakors 
with P/o/. In cases when [3J is not oxtremoly fronted but somewhat kept 
central its identity is preserved owing to its length: if Polish speakors fail to 
lengthon it, English listeners idontify it with /e/ or with /&/ (and not with /o/, 
which further shows that tho sound is fronted, and not centralized). A striking 
phenomenon is the tendency of Polish spoakors to use a front typo sound for 
final stressod /3/ and to centralizo it through a diphthongal glido, o.g. occur 
[o'k3], deter [di't3] aro realized by them as [o'k3o], [di'teo]. This provos they 
aVc aware that /a/ is not a front vowol and try to achieve do-fronting by this 
rathor curioua means. On the other hand the diphthongizing also shows thoy 
hear that the vowel is long. 

Concerning the articulation of [s 2 l Polish speakors articulate the sound 
contrary to what one might ox poet This allophono is of a front typo and 
Polish spoakors might bo oxpootod to tontl, as loast, to front it. Howovor, this 
is not so aud they centralize [aj much more than [3^, very ofton reaching thn 
hack area and articulating it with an /o/ quality. The English listeners identi- 
fied all those cases phimomfcally with (3/ because tho diphthong /3>v/ has a 
iminbor of variants within RP, its first element ranging from front to back 
(cf. Qlinajn (1970. 133)). Concerning Informants 5 and 0 it in rather unusual 
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that they should articnlato their [3J so very opon thus giving an impression 
of an open vowel instead of a mid one (however, outside RP, tho diphthong 
may be realized so, see Gimson (1970: 134)). 



Table 17. Assessment of E[3j, e.g. heard, word 



Uttorod 


No of tests 




Identified as 




by 


/of 

/ 3 / 


M 


N 


M 


* 


1 


80 


07,50/0 








2,5% 


2 


80 


75,0% 


2,6% 


2,5% 


2,5% 


17,5% 


3 


80 


07,5% 


5,0% 


17,5% 




10,0% 


4 


88 


31,8% 


54,5% 


4,5% 


2,3% 


6,8% 


5 


88 


77,3% 


0,8% 


2,3% 


9,1% 


4,5% 


6 


78 


100% 










7 


52 


30,8% 


38,5% 




15,4% 


15,4% 


8 


78 


IOO0/0 










9 


80 


82,5% 


5,0% 


5,0% 


2,5% 


5,0% 


10 


88 


8C,4o/ 0 


6,8% 






6,8% 


Total 


784 Average 


76,8% 


11,5% 


3,3% 


2,8% 


6,6% 



The rotraction towards the back >v;on noticed with [3J is still stronger with 
[sj (which is natural as it is affected by [?]). 



Table 18. Assessment of E[3 J, o.g. hoe, toe 



Uttered by 


No of tests 


Id( 

1*1 


mtifiod as 

M 




1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 


80 
70 
80 
88 
88 
78 
52 
78 
60 
88 


87,5% 

100% 

100o/ o 
95,5% 
, 66,4o/ 0 
53,8% 
96,2% 
94,9% 
90,0% 
93,2% 


27,3% 
20,5% 


12,5% 

4,5% 
11,4% 

25,6% 
3,8% 
5,1% 

10,0% 

6,8% 


Total 


762 Averago 


86,6% 


5,2% 


8,1% 



12. The tendency of Polish speakers to front English central vowols is 
Been again in the case of joj which was idontifiod by English listeners as some- 
times /e/ or /e/. It is worth noting at this place that thoy never identified it as 
/i/; for examplo, members of such minimal pairs as aggresive (o'gresiv/: egressive 
/i'gresiv/, centred /'sontad/. scented /'sentid/, bordered /'boded/: boarded /'bod id/ 
were not confused with each othor. This indicates that tho Polish speakers have 
learned to obscure the vowel suc<^ssti$y. In fact, Polish speakers roalize 
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E/o/ much better than E/3/. The relatively high percentage of correct identi- 
fications for /3/ was due in many cases to its length rather than quality. Polish 
speakers' /o/, however, was identified as such mostly through its proper 
quality. 



Table 19. Assessment of E[sJ, e.g. holt, old 



Uttered by 


No of tests 


Id 

hi 


antified as 

M | t 


1 


80 


100% 






2 


80 


100% 






3 


80 


100% 






4 


88 


79,5% 


18,2% 


2.3% 


5 


88 


07,70/0 




2,3% 


6 


78 


100% 






7 


52 


100% 






8 


78 


100% 






9 


80 


100% 






10 


80 


97,5% 




2,6% 


Total 


784 Average 


97,2% 


2% | 


0,8% 



Of all the three variants of the phoneme, the Polish informants produced 
[oj best, and the English listeners identified it correctly in 100% of the cases. 
The main variant [oj was very often kept well within the central area though 
tending to be fronted towards either /e/ or /e/ (see Table 20 below) 



Table 20. Assessment of E[oj]: e.g. woman, gentleman , aggressive 



Uttered 


No of tests 




Identified as 




by 


N 


hi 


W 


f 


1 


80 


90,0% 


10,0% 






2 


80 


37,5% 


10,0% 




2,5% 


3 


80 


77,5% 


5,0% 


12,5% 


5,0% 


4 


88 


59,1% 


27,3% 


0,8% 


0,8% 


5 


88 


72,7% 


18,2% 


2,3% 


0,8% 


0 


78 


94,9% 


2,0% 




2,0% 


7 


52 


53,8% 


19,2% 


11,5% 


15,4% 


8 


78 


71,8% 


17,9% 


5,1% 


5,1% 


9 


80 


80,0% 


15,0% 


2,5% 


2,5% 


10 • 


80 


85,0% 


7,5% 




',5% 


Total 


784 Average 


77,8% 


13,3% 


3,8% 


5,1% 



The open variant [oj was always identified as /o/ and its quality was on 
the whole satisfactory or, at least, acceptable. Nonetheless, a certain tendency 
to front it towards /e/ can again be noted and its opening was often exaggerated 
giving an /a/ quality, which is commonly regarded by the English as affected 
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speech (cf. Gimson 1970: 125). Yet, such eases could not bo identified as /a/ 
because this latter \owol does not occur in the final position, and thus the 
obligatory choice makes English listeners identify it as /o/. 

13. This auction involves an attempt to enumerate the differences between 
the Polish and tho English vowel sj stems diawn on a eontrastive analysis. 
Since the orientation of thib paper is pedagogical, attention is focused on diffe- 
rences betweon tho two vowel systems from the point of view of the Polish 
learner of English. The number of differences given here does not claim to be 
exhaustive, but it may be sufficient for strictly practical, pedagogical purpo- 
ses. 

Difference 1. Sounds which constitute a phoneme in English but do not 
exist in Polish. 

For example: mid-central sounds such as E/3/ or /a/ do not exist in Polish. 
Difference 1 demands the learning of a completely now phonological unit. 
Polish Icarnors have to learn to identify and to produce sounds not used in their 
native speech (Haugcn calls it "phonemic importation" (Haugcn 1953: 394)). 
Learners are uatuially inclined to identify the unfamiliar sounds of tho learned 
language with their native sounds, so they havo to be taught to differentiate 
between the foreign sounds on the one hand, and between tho foroign and the 
native sounds on tho other. 

In some cases, however, a loarnor is able to differentiate eontrastive foroign 
utterances in spito of incorrect substitutions. For example, Polish learners 
iilontify tho English mid-central vowel /3/ with thoir front half-open /e/ 
(they say the English sound as a sort of /o/), but spoaking English they may 
use a somewhat rounded and centralizod typo of /e/. Although such a sound 
docs not exist in English (nor in Polish) native speakers of English identify 
this sound "correctly" as their /3/. In this situation, no phonomic error is 
made in spito of the existence of Difference 1. 

In overcoming tho difficulty involved by Difforonee 1 a distinction should 
bo made between the cases caused by a phonemic error and those resulting 
from phonetic errors. Although, exercises are required in both cases, a consi- 
derably stronger emphasis is needed on tho formor. 

Difference 2. Two sounds which contrast in English but do not contrast 
in Polish. 

For example: sounds [A] and [Bj occur in both languages; in English [A] 
is an allophone of /A/, and [B] is an allophone of /B/; in Polish [A] and [B] 
both are allophones of /A/. 

This difference does not require that a Polish learner should learn a new 
sound, instead he has to learn a new use of a familiar sound. The differences 
that are allophonic in Polish have to become phonemic in English, which in 
volve8 a splitting of tho native phoneme. In other words, a new habit of 
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responding to familiar sounds has to be acquired. Difference 2 leads to under- 
differentiation, i.e. the learner will not hear differences between the contrastive 
utterances in English. This identification defect will cause pronunciation errors. 
It should be stressed here that problems created by Difference 2 should be 
eliminated as early as possible in the learning-process. This difference is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be the most troublesome in foreign language learning 
(ef. Lado 1957: 15). 

The equivalent phonemes P/e/ and E/e/ can serve as an example of the 
problem in question. Of the two allophones of P/e/, [ej corresponds to E/e/ 
but the raised variant [ej corresponds to E/e/. While E/e/ and /e/ are in pho- 
nemic contrast, the two Polish sounds are only in complementary distribu- 
tion. Thus the Polish learner, who uses his [ej only in a palatal environment, 
will have to learn to use this sound in a non-palatal environment, i.e. he has 
to learn a new distribution of a familiar sound. 

Another example of Difference 2 are P/a/ versus E/a/ and /a/. To the Polish 
listener the two English phonemes are only one phoneme since his P/a/ covers 
the areas of these two English phonemes. 

Difference 3. Sounds which contrast hi Polish but do not contrast in English. 

Difference 3 is the reverse situation of Difference 2: sounds [A] and [B] 
occur in both languages; in Polish, [A] is an allophone of /A/, and [B] is an 
allophone of /B/; in English, [A] and [B] are both allophones of /A/. 

This difference leads to over -differentiation: the Polish learner will hear 
more subtle phonetic differences in English than a native English speaker 
does. 0\ ar-differentiation, however, imohesno phonological learning problems; 
just the opposite, it may help the Polish speaker to iearn the correct allopho- 
nic pronunciation of English vowel. 

The problem can bo exatnplified by a situation in which Polish speakors 
learn E/o/. This phoneme has at least two phonetically different allophones: 
an o-like allophone [q x ] that occurs when a word boundary does net immedia- 
tely follow (i.e. in a non-final position), and an a-liko allophone [©J. that 
occurs immediately before a word boundary. Examples: mo//ters=['ma5o z], 
Motfer=[ma3Dftj; ordered =[odo l d], order = [odsj. Polish listeners normally 
identify these allophones as their own /e/ and /a/ respectively. Thus the 
sounds that are in complementary distribution in English are perceived 
by Polish speakers as contrastive ones. 

Another example of Difference 3 is the case of E/i/. Its high variant [i,] 
is identified by Polish listeners with P/i/, and the low variants with P/i/ 

Difference 4. A constrast is perceived by the use of different distinctive 
features in Polish and English. 

A contrast between two different sounds can by perceived by learners 
but they will make their judgements using different cues to those actually 
operating in the foreign language. This occurs in the case where, for example, 
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Polish learners are able to hoar a difference between E/o/ and /o/ but to them 
the difference is solely in length while actually it is the opposition of open 
versus mid. This phenomenon is called "perception of phonemic contrasts 
through non-phonemic sound-features" by Lado (1957 : 21), and "rein- 
terpretation of distinctions'* by Woinreich (1966:18). 

Difference 5. The distribution of u given phoneme is more restricted in 
one language than in the other. 

Distributional differences occur when phonetically similar sounds and 
similar relationships between the sounds exist in both languages, but the 
suunds occur in different environments in the two languages. Distributional 
differences can involve full phonemes or only allophones. 

A phoneme may bo restricted to some environments or positions, as in 
the case of P/i/ w'aich does not appear after palatals nor initially (with the 
rare exception of its very name). On the other hand, /i/ does not normally 
occur after non-palatals. These restrictions often cause pronunciation pro- 
blems for Polish learners of English, o.g. they will often bo inclined to use 
their Polish phoneme /i/ to say [it] for the Euglish pronoun it while they 
are expected to say rather [it]. Moreover, in Polish it is obligator to use 
/i/ after /w/, the sequence /wi/ (spelt /£) being impossible. Thus, Polish le- 
arners show a tendency to use low variants after /w/ instoad of the high 
one — e.g. the word week may even be pronounced as [wik]. Anothor sequence 
which is \*sed in English but not employed iu Polish is diphthong -fnasal+C 
and this is why such words as only, nineteen, mountain, etc. , are very often 
mispronounced as: [ c 61i], [ f najtin], ['mawttn]. 

Difference 5 may result in a learning problem because a language learner 
has to learn a now use of a familiar sound in unfamiliar environments. This 
learning process is called "phonemic redistribution" by Haugen (1953 : 394). 

Difference 6. Phonetically similar allophones have different distributions 
in Polish and English. 

An example of Difference 6 is the case of the raised variant of P/e/, i.e. 
[ej, and the main variant of E/o/. Because P[eJ is complementary in Polish 
(it occurs only in a palatal environment) it causes a serious pronunciation 
problem for the Polish learner, but it does not Muse an identification prob- 
lem. This difference requires pronunciation exercises aimed at learning a now 
distribution of a familiar sound. 

Difference 7, An orthographic symbol has different phonetic values in 
both languages. 

All the differences mentioned earlier refer to contrasts between the pho- 
uulogical systems of Polish and English. However, identification and pro- 
nunciation errors may bo caused by other differences than those concerning 
phonological categories. Among other factors the errors may bo caused by 
differences in orthography. Such errors are best seen in the way English 
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borrowings are spolt in Polish, e.g. E computer is spelt (and pronounced) 
as P komputer, and orthography has decided in this case that it is not hmpju 
ttr. Another typical example is the word radio very often pronounced by 
Polish learnors as E [redjo] which clearly shows that this pronunciation is 
afftected by spoiling. 

Difference 7 may be a problem only when English is taught through 
the orthography. The resulting problems are called "problems of spelling 
pronunciation" by Lado (1957 : 19). To overcome .such difficulties learnors 
should uso phonetic scripts alongside the regular orthography. 
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Phonology, meaning, morphology. On the role of semantic and morphologica 
criteria in phonological analysis. By Solve Ohlander. Acta Universitatis 
Gothoburgensis. Gothenburg Studies in English No. 23. Pp. 221. Goteborg, 
1976. 

Reviewed by Edmund Gussmann, Catholic University of Lublin. 

The main mejpage of this monograph can be reduced to two statements; 
firstly, meaning must be taken into account in phonological analysis and, 
secondly, standard generative phonology has not addressed the question 
of criteria of morphemic analysis and hence, in assigning morphological bound- 
aries, it has at times made unmotivated or arbitrary decisions. The former 
question is discussed in Part I entitled Phonology and meaning while the 
latter in Part II Oenerative phonology and morphemic analysis. 

On tho whole the monograph tends to bo devoted to summarising earlier 
positions and lovolling criticism against them with no attempt made at any 
analytic or descriptive presentation of some real-language material. Virtually no 
linguistic evidence is discussed or specific analyses presented and contrasted 
with possible alternative interpretations; a t best tho reader is offered a handful 
of Old English words, scattered sparingly throughout the book, but this 
can hardly qualify as linguistic evidence. Thus it must be stated at the outset 
that tho level of argumentation is appalling, with trivial points inflated while 
vital issues are by-passed, discussed sloppily or not even identified. 

As montioned above largo sections of the book are devoted to surveying 
selected positions vis h vis certain traditional issues and concepts (e.g. : the 
phonomo, distribution vs. function, simplicity, abstractness) often starting 
from scratch (e.g. meaning in linguistics). The result is often more reminiscent 
of a diligent student's notes for an introductory course in general linguistics 
or the history of phonology than of a piece of argumentative writing. Ohlander's 
study can thus be viewed as a golden treasury of well-worked, if not directly 
hacknoyed arguments, accusations, and pronouncements which are familiar 
from numerous earlier works and which include such pieces of polemical 
demagogy as: 1) generative phonology as the comparative method (why 
the comparative method rather than internal reconstruction, one wonders); 
2) formal simplicity is no good; 3) the ideal speaker-hearer is no good; 4) pho- 
nological representations as orthography; 5) excessive abstractness is not 
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psychologically real; C) the more concrete position is vorifiable; 7) the child 
as a little linguist; 8) the innatcncss hypothesis is intestable and hence should 
be abandoned; 9) the phoneme is fine because it is contrastivo;10) external 
evidence should be used in phonology etc. Predictably enough, there is 
condemnation of uiidoi lying /x/ in right (one misses /5e/ in boy, though). Tho 
SPE type of phonology is accused of disregarding morphological consider- 
ations and unspecified claims for the "sciniotie perspective 0 are thrown 
in for good measure. Most of all this is vorbal ovorkill, pure and simple, which 
follows familiar paths, adds nothing new and morel} succeeds in annoying 
the reador. Consider for example the following statement (p. 37) "That pho- 
nemes, on account of their semantic function, have psychological roality 
seems to me beyond question". That thore may be different ways of ac- 
counting for the semantic function (i.e. differentiating meanings) by refer- 
ring to the systematic levels (phonetic and/or phouolugical) is not even consid- 
ered. Although in subsequent pages of his book Ohlandor fc iuentious practi- 
cally everybody who put in a good word for tho phonome in recent years, 
whether publishod or not, he gives short shrift to Halle's arguments (as for- 
malistie) and disregards others (seo ft i oxample Anderson's (1974.36 ff) 
discussion and references therein). This bias is even more surprising in view 
of the fact that the phoneme plays absolutely no rolo in the scanty discus- 
sions of Old English phonology that Ohlandor provides olsowhorc in tho book, 
with some proposals directly contradicting it (cf. tho discussion of /on, p. 124). 
Support for tho phoneme seems intended to demonstrate Ohlanders interest 
in the psychological basis of language. 

The concept of psychological roality, howovor, is used throughout tho 
monograph as a mere catchword in a waj which renders it utterly meaning- 
less, something is or is not psychologically real (plausiblo, realistic otc.) 
because Ohhuulcr assorts it is or it is not. While presumably important, the 
notion of psychological reality has proved recalcitrant both to describo and 
to apply in actual linguistic piactice. Tho various modes of external evidence, 
normally taken to provide an ontrance to psychologically roal grammars, 
appear not only fragmentary and unreliable but also occusioually contradic- 
tory (Dresslor (1977), Anderson (1979), Gussmann (1979), of. also Drosslor's 
(1979: 93) romarks concerning what ho terms tho 'micro-anatomic fallacy'). 
Furthermore, nobody taking soriously the psychological basis of language 
can restrict his claims to tho domain of phonology only but should, at tho 
very loast, also consider syntax and its regidarities; tho einorgiug notion 
should rofor in equal measure to all aspects of linguistic structure. Unless 
this is done "psychological roalitj" is bound to remain a loose and impres- 
sionistic term. 

Tho ab8tractuess issuo is treated in an equallj slip-shod and apprioristie 
manner. Although judging abstract representations to bo generally vory 
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bad (as not psychologically real, relying on overall simplicity and indirectly 
resorting to innatencss) Ohlandor admits them when morphological alterna- 
tions are available but not otherwise, e.g. the root of the Old English hlydcm 
'make noise* may contain an underlying /u/ because of the form Mud 'loud', 
whereas hydan 'hido' must bo set up with the root jyj because there is no 
alternant *hud. An analysis along these lines is claimed to somatically at- 
tractive, psychologically real and non-abstract. In Ohlandcr's own words 
(p. 124) "Such a phonology thus embodies the claim that it is only on the 
basis of individual allumurphy, in whose determination semantic considera- 
tions are inevitably involved, that speakers set up underlying representa- 
tions that are not identical to surface forms". Let us note that Ohlandor 
provides absolutely no external data to show that alternating and non-al- 
ternating morphemes make up different classes for the speaker and his psy- 
chologically real grammar; were this division to bo as important as Ohlandor 
claims, tho ovidence supporting it should not bo hard to como by. Nothing 
of this sort is offerod and tho principle itsolf is immediately relaxed to allow 
abstract representations of non-alternating morphemes when the rule in- 
volved can elaim a high degreo of Kiparskian transparency (thus Old English 
beald 'bold* is sot up undorlyinglj as /bald/ and a synclironie rule of breaking 
is admitted into tho phunology of the language). This is a perfectly legitimate 
approach to phonology which should bo evaluated in its own rights; the 
crucial point is that it is based on a separation of altornatiug and non-al- 
ternating morphemes and is consequently as formalists as an approach 
that adopts no such division. The psychological reality elaim has not been 
substantiated and romains merely a picco of mystification. 

Tho last quotation alsu summarises Ohhmdei 's view of tho role of semantic 
considerations in phonology, purportedly tho central theme of tho monograph- 
recognition of two (or more) forms as altornants (allomorphs) requires that 
they bo assignod tho same phonological representation. In other words "se- 
mantic considerations may affoct tho phonological description of a language, 
by way of morphomio analysis 1 ' (p. 135). As formulated, tho role of moaning 
— via morphomic analysis — rofcrs to tho way of driving at a description 
or to discovery procedures, as Ohlandcr unabashodly admits, (p. 97) "... mor- 
phemic analysis is a discovery procedure for tho determination of synchronic 
relatcdness at tho morpheme level". Let us assume that some sort of pro- 
cedure might bo constructed to determine that, say, the different in- 
flectional forms of a given word contain the same root morphome. 
Lot us charitably disregard all tho unspoken assumptions that such a state- 
inout involves; if applied it might perhaps yiold /fanxan/ as tho underlying 
ropresoutation for the Old English infinitive Jon 'tako' — a form adopted 
by Ohlander (p. 124), which is strange coming from somebody who staunchily 
defends tho psychological reality of tho taxonomic phoneme and decries 
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phonological abstractncss... Nothing is said about establishing relatedness, 
or its absence, between somewhat nioro controvcrbial pairs such as, for oxamph, 
car — camjy ease — disease, sit - seat: it is clear that any such procedure 
would demand not only some well-articulated language of semantic descrip- 
tion but also the delimitation of the degree of similarity and difference among 
words which appear to share some common morphemes before these com- 
mon morphoines could be called allomorphs. Needless to say, no adocpiate 
semantic or lexical theory is in tho offing and, to mako things worse, no 
delimiting procedure of the required typo seems theoretically possible: the 
existence of onomasiological derivatives (like cracker, goatsucker, leaflet) 
dearly precludes any operational establishment of tho somantic boundaries 
for word-relatedness. Derivational morphologj amply illustrates this problem; 
consider the range of meanings associated with tho Polish root rqk -'hand* 
in tho following set of words whoro tho English gLsscs additionally bring 
out tho semantic differences: 

r§ka 'hand', rgezny 'id. adj.', wrgczyd 'id. vb.', 
por§czny 'handy', wyr§czy<5 'help sb out', r^czka 'small hand', 
r§cznik 'towol', por§czy6 'guarantee, warrant vb.', r§kaw 'sleovo', 
r§kawica 'glove', por§cz 'handrail', zar§czy<5 si§ 'get engaged to bo 
married', obrqczka 'ring'. 
Similarly, a wide (unpredictable) range of meaning may arise when a specific 
suffix is added to different bases, as the Polish suffix -nik illustrates quite 
dramatically in the following pair of examples: 

dziori 'day' + nik-+ dzionnik 'nows bulletin: a daily' 
noc 'night' -j- nik-* nocnik 'chamber pot' 
Establishing semantic relatedness in a piinciplcd manner is a notoriously 
complex enterprise; in a way which is perhaps not untypical of thoso arguing 
vehemently in favour of meaning in phonology (see Harris 1979 : 285) Ohla- 
nder, with gay abandon, speaks about somantic considerations, semantic 
contrasts, somantic structure, total synonymy etc. as if these torms wore 
uncontroversial or at least genorally established. To bo meaningful, all of 
theso torms need to be related to lexical units on tho ono hand and to pri- 
mitive semantic elements on the other. Ohlander's monograph might have 
served some purpeso if he had at least identified tho problems. As it is, he 
offers the reader the thin gruel of morphemic analysis which he concocts 
in the final chapter of his book, its main ingrediont boing a division of suffixes 
into primary and secondary. 

It is clear that morphological relatedness and henco also morphological 
boundaries cannot be established by means of morphemic analysis viewed 
as a discovery procedure. Questions of this sort belong to tho domain of 
morphology and, in particular, word-formation which, within the generative 
framework bogan to bo studied in tho early 1970's. Ohlandor's monograph 
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has nothing to offer to this fluid. Its values (by default) and also tho point 
of reviewing it hero is to stress tho relevance of morphology (including word 
formation) to phonology and also of phonology to morphology, it is totally 
incomprehensible why Ohlander ridicules the latter possibility (p. 142 ff) 
in his discussion of some words which, on the SPE analysis aro assigned 
morphological boundaiies on the basis of tho stress pattern they exhibit. 
Quito apart from tho fact that Ohlander offers no alternative interpretation 
of the same data, tho rejection of the possibility that the system as a whole 
may decide individual (unclear) examples runs countu the position he adopts 
in the "phonemic section" of the book when ho claims that 'whether or not 
two semantically identical forms are also phonological!} identical, i.e., rela- 
ted, eun only bo determined bj considering the u\ trail phonological system 
of tho language in question* (p. 79). Justification of boundary placement 
is a complex interplay of the lexicon and rules i f word formation (as discuss 
ed, among others, by Hallo (1973), Avoir ff (1976), Booij (1977)), on the ono 
hand, and tho emerging, overall structure of a given language on the other 
It remaiiif do bo seen what portion of morphological information is provided 
\v the former and what by tho latter source. 
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WORLD LANQUAOE ENGLISH 



(The international teachers' journal of English as a world language) 



English is now above all an international language, used or understood in moat 
parts of the globe and in a great variety of circumstances. In today's world it sorvos 
as a means of expression and communication not only among pooplo who liavo acquired 
it as their mother- tonguo but — on an oven more remarkablo scale — with and among 
non-nat\vo users, whoso mothor-tongues are many and various: and this needs to be 
recognized in deciding upon tho aims and procedures of teaching and loaming, English 
as a world language does not 'bolong* to mother-tonguo speakors alono, but to all thoso 
who can make oflbotivo use of it. 

WORLD LANGUAGE ENGLISH will reflect and illustravo this faot oy publishing 
contributions on the development, teaching, and learning of English as a foreign or 
second languago in difforent parts of tho world and at all ago-levols and stages of achie- 
vement. Much of the contents will consist of clearly writton articles doaling with classroom 
problems and techniques. Among tho contributors will bo established specialists in tho 
teaching of English or other foreign languagos, as woll as thoso whose names are not yet 
widoly known. Thoro will also bo articles on tho English languago itself and a regular 
'Question Box' section of answors to readors' queries about English uso and usage; 
now books will bo listed end many described or roviowed. 

WORLD LANGUAGE ENGLISH welcomes tho current pedagogical omphasis 
on communication, taken in a broad sonse, and thorefero attaches importance to olarity 
and simplioity of style. Contributors will avoid highly specialized tonus as muoh as 
possible, and will write to bo understood by tho broadest possible range of learners and 
teachors of English, whatever thoir mother*tonguo. 

Toachori of English as a foreign or Becond languago, anywhere in the world, who 
are anxious to increase thoir professional skill will, we boliovo, find WORLD LANGUAGE 
ENGLISH of particular interest. It is designed for all those who are concerned not only 
with tl t *>sks that immediately faco thorn, but with tho rolovanco of what other pooplo 
are doing arid with tho problems that faco teachors and loarnors of English all over the 
world at olomontary, intermediate, and advanced lovols. It will interest itsolf as muoh 
in tho teaching of ohildron as in tho teaohing of young pooplo and adults. New methods 
and techniques will be oxplained and illustrated from tho latest textbooks, and each issuo 
will contain materials for exploitation in tho olacsroom. Oocasional recordings or other 
aids will bo distributed with tho journal. 

No kind of hostility towards any othor languago is intondod by calling English a 
world language. Mankind has many instruments of expression and communication at its 
disposal, tho English languago being only one of those. We aro concerned not with tho 
promotion of English but with tho promotion of bottor teaclung and learning, with tho 
circulation of practical ideas on English teaching, particularly thoso whioh ariso from 
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teaching or learning experience, and with promoting study of the developing rolo of 
English. 

World languages, and not least English , can bo viowed us means of international 
co-operation in a constantly ohanging world. 

WORLD LANGUAGE ENGLISH welcomes the following kinds of contribution: 

— articles on tho position, dovolopmont, and use of English in tho world as a wholo or 
in any part of it; 

— articles on classroom teoliniquos and procedures at any lovol of achiovomont; 

— articles on tho uso of visual and auditory aids; 

— articles on syllabus construction and basio approaches to language teaching, if explain- 
ed olearly and if tho practical application is also mado clear; 

— articles on aspects of English uso and usago, and on varieties and stylos of English. 
(A summary should bo submitted first.) 
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PAPERS AND STUDIES IN CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS 



Papers and Studios is on international review of contrastivo studies. 

Contributions both from Poland and abroad are welcome. The journal will 
carry original articles and papors in contrastivo linguistics as well as a bibliography 
of English-Polish contrastivo studios in Poland. Tho languago of tho journal 
it English. 

Artioloe for publication should bo sent to Professor Jacok Fisiak, director, 
Institute of English, Adam Mickiowicz Univorsity, Marchlowskiogo 124/126, 
Poznari, Poland. 

All manuscripts should bo typewritten with wide margin and doublo spacing 
between tho lines. Notes and references should be typed on separate? pages. 
Authors receive twenty five offprint**. 

All correspondence concerning subscription from other countries than Poland 
should be sent to 

ABS POLONA, Warszawa, Krakowskio Przodmiesoio 7, Poland. 



INFORMATION ON THE SALE OP AD Ail MICKIEWICZ UNIVERSITY 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS 



The Adam Jliokiowioz University Press publications are available at all 
ficientifle publications bookshops in Poland (in Poznari — ul. Czorwonoj Armii 60) 
and in o&so thore aro no copies of required publication they may bo ordorod in 
Skladnica Ksiegarska. Buyers from abroad can place their ordors through 
ARS-POLONA«RUCH, Contrala Handlu Zagranicznogo, ul. Krakowskio Przod- 
mieioie 7, 00-068 Warszawa, from Osrodek Bozpowszochnionia Wydawniotw 
Naukowyoh Polskioj Akadomii Nauk w Worszawio, Paloo Kultury i Nauki. 
Adam Miokiowicz Univorsity Press, Poznari ul. Slowackiogo 20, tel. 44*210 
soils its publications and supplies information on them. 

Libraries, universities, loarnod societies and publishers of loarnod periodicals 
may obtain this title (and othor titles publiahod at Adam Miokiowicz University 
at Poznan) in oxchango for thoir own publications. Inquiries should be addressed 
toBibliotokaQ16wnaUni\vorsytotu im. Adaraa Miokiowioza w Poznaniu Exchango 
Dept., ul. Ratajczaka 30/40, 01-810 POZNAtf, Polska - Poland. 
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JYVXSKYLA CONTRASTIVE STUDIES 



Is published by tho Department of English, University of Jyvaskyla, Finland. 
The series includes monographs and collections of papers on contrastivo and 
related topics. Most studies published aro results of the Finnish English Con- 
trastivo >rojoct but tho project also publishes contributions by Finnish and 
foreign s-hnbirs on problems of general interest. Tn addition to traditional 
contrastivo analysis, tho series will also cover error analysis of learning stra- 
tegies and theory of speech communication. 

Two or three* volumes aro published every year. For further information, 
plcaso write to 



THE LNTERLANGUAGE STUDIES BULLETIN— UTttECHT ISBU 

Tins journal is produced at Utrecht University and nppoar* thrca times a 
\var. It covers various aspects fS language pedagogy, notably error analysis 
and contrastivo analysis as also the construction of pedagogical grammars. 
Om» of its main aims is to bring together tho more throrctical aspects of tho 
field with tho more practical aspects. ISBU will therefore publish articles 
dealing with smnll-scalo practical problems as well as ones concerning moro 
general issues. 

For further information, please write to .Tames Pankhuret or Michael 
Sharwood Smith at tho following address: 

Institut voor Engelso Tanl-en Lottorkundo, Oudonoord 0, UTRECHT, 
Holland. 
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